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A Startling New Catalog 


Working on the principle that only the most 
beautiful of each group can earn its place 
in this list of Aristocrats, we have prepared 
a book of 44 large pages. There are 150 
photographs of which 101 are in full color. 
Moreover there are pages of amazing bar- 
gains. This book will save you as much as 


half! 


Coniferous Evergreens. 109 selected varieties. 
Broadleaf Evergreens. 143 varieties, of which 112 have 
beautiful flowers. All hardy. 
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Hedge for 


14. cents a foot! 
(while they last!) 














Thinking of Planting 


Rhododendrons? 


Then plant the best. Hardy 
grafted hybrids. Here are a few 
of those we offer :— 
Ignatius Sargent. Rose. 
Mrs. Sargent. Bright pink. 
Dresselhuys. Vivid red. 
Roseum elegans. Rose. 
America. Deep red. 
Amphion. Clear pink. 
Catawbiense album. White. 
Everestianum. Rosy. Lilac. 


Lee’s Dark Purple. 
$ 4. 75 
7 


cach 


Heavy specimens with 
buds for these June 
flowers. 2 to 2% feet ... 
2-year grafts, 10-15 inches 

at only $2 each 


Young Aristocrats 
Grafted—balled and burlapped 





Azaleas. 54 different. Rhododendrons. 43 kinds. 
Magnolias. 10 kinds. Japanese Cherries. 12 kinds. 
Flowering Crabs. 15 kinds at a bargain. 


Cotoneasters. 10 species. 
Holly. 14 species and varieties. Tree Peonies. 
Davidia. Stewartia. Leiophyllum. Daphne. 


Grafted Japanese Wisteria. 
New Large Hybrid Blueberries. 

Hardy Grafted Nut Trees for the North. 
Dwarf Espalier Fruit Trees for walls. 


Heather. 10 kinds. 


And our specialties. A list of seedlings and 
small trees and shrubs, for Forestry and Lining- 
out, priced from one-half cent each and up. 


Kelsey’s 1935 Short Guide 


Copy free if you mention “Horticulture.” 


A charge of 50 cents if mailed west of Iowa. 








Here are Some Surprising Bargains 
in Evergreens for Mass or Screens 


Lowest prices since the business was established 
in 1878! Fine healthy stock with good roots. 


Dense dark green Winter and Sum- 
mer. The hardy Japanese Yew is the 
finest hedge plant known to horticul- 
tural science. Even a small, cheap 
Privet hedge costs 10 cents a foot, for 
it is planted 6 inches apart, while the 
Yew should be placed 114 feet apart 
in the hedge. 


Plants 12 to 15 inches high, packed 
in damv moss. Price $20 per 100 (150 
hedge feet). Twice transplanted. 


Also larger sizes: 
(100) 
1%to2 feet (balled) . .$90.00 
2 to 2% feet (heavy) . .120.00 


Hurry-Tree 


Chinese Elm 


Strong wood, ~ 
handsome 
appearance. 
Fordryand 
sandy soils, 
there is no 
finer tree. 
Grows from 
2 to 6 feet a 





: . PINES (Pinus) (Inches) Transplanted (100) (1000) 
—Rare and choice kinds. Red (Resinosa) ..... 18 to 24 twice (good) $9.00 $60.00 Year when 
Red-flowering Dogwood 30to40 three (good) 28.00 175.00 once estab- 
18-24 inches ............ $1.00each Austrian ............ 12 to18 once (good) 9.00 70.00 lished! 
ea ake 130each Scotch .............. 24to36 twice (heavy) 15.00 90.00 (Each) (100) 
Japanese Bloodleaf Maple SPRUCES (Picea) i | Senne $1.00 $75.00 
12 to 15 inches .......... $1.00each Colorado (blue and : 10 to 12 feet ........... 1.75 130.00 
21 to 24 inches .......... 2.50 each DD se casnsredivs 18to24 twice (bushy) 25.00 180.00 1to 2inches........ 3.00 250.00 
12to18 twice (bushy) 20.00 150.00 
Purple Beech 9to12 twice (nice) 10.00 80.00 The Lono-Lost 
12 to 18 inches .......... $1.00each Englemann blue..... 9to12 twice (bushy) 10.00 80.00 e4 
12to18 twice (bushy) 12.00 100.00 saa 
ben sg Ange and White (alba) ........ 12to18 twice (good) 5.00 40.00 Fr anklinia Tree 
ee ee Norway (excelsa) ... 18to24 twice(good) 8.00 60.00 The Franklinia(Gordoniaalatamaha) 
10 to 16 inches .......... $1.60 each 12to18 twice (good) 6.00 40.00 is the rarest native American flower- 
15 to 18 inches .......... 2.25each FIRS (Abies) ing tree. Found by John Bartram in 
Concolor (silver) .... 10to12 twice (bushy) 20.00 150.00 1790 and never found since, all speci- 
Eee 12to18 twice (good) 6.00 50.00 mens are propagated from the orig- 
Mag nolias SEP ens 12to15 twice (bushy) 16.00 100.00  jnal nae soc ak tacemecite eis 
. 18to24 twice (bushy) 20.00 180.00 has since died. A small tree to 30 feet 
Gtetinta. Aged 5, Wale. INE, scelocsshty'ssiiai 12to15 twice (bushy) 30.00 250.00 with white showy flowers 3 inches 
Soulangeana. April 23. Lilac. WE bnt5snscsane> 12to15 twice (bushy) 30.00 ..... across in August. Very fragrant. 
Lennei. May 1. Red and white. Nordman (very rare) 8to10 twice (good) 50.00 400.00 12 to 15 inch t 
Nigra. May 15. Purple and white. gg rere 12to15 twice (good) 30.00 250.00 paid nha ag $3 
12 to 18 inches ............ $1.25 each HEMLOCK (Tsuga) : 
All four, prepaid § Cane@ian ........... 18to30 once (good) 17.00 125.00 3 to 4 foot heavy §$ 
East of Iowa, for 24to36 twice (bushy) 30.00 220.00 (Not prepaid—F.O.B. New Jersey) 


raabtished KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Fifty Church Street, New York City 


in 1878 


Members 


AAN, NRA 
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CALIFORNIA VIOLETS | ° ‘GF Gris 
MONG the many beautiful and hardy California violas, | iyoy these CHnih abonal 


the following are four of the lesser known species which | 
deserve a place in the garden. Each is distinct in form, in Tae 
beauty and in requirements. \ ¥ | 

Viola beckuthi isa mountain plant of gravelly, fairly moist 

mesas at about 4,000 feet altitude. Its bloom comes in early . 
Spring with the melting of the snow. The plant is low- 
growing, sending out many stems, the stalks of which are 
partly hidden in the ground. The leaf is three-parted and the COUN TESS wn NDAL 
fragrant flower bicolored, the two top petals being rich purple |’ ,, aye 7 ALK OF THE SHOWS 
and the lower three light blue or white with a yellow base. “ “oe ma 
V. beckwithi should have Summer sun and good drainage and oval ve sre nc 4 f sesepe thrill hie teedeaie, ane ce 










I am told that it makes a good plant for the garden moraine. limited to a single variety, Countess Vanpat would un- 
In appearance it suggests the lovely V. pedata which grows on doubtedly be the loveliest all-in-one rose to select. Its 

‘ > | slender buds of coppery bronze suffused with soft gold, are 
dry slopes in the East, but its cultural demands are very | aconstant delight. Superb for cutting. Vigorous, hardy grower. 
different. e BETTER TIMES will be a striking new addition to 


| 
V. halli is another cut-leafed and bicolored species. The leaf | ~~ your garden. Its interesting long 
crimson buds open into showy flowers of vivid cerise-red. 


is blue-green, longer than that of V. beckwithi, and twice | The large fragrant blooms are borne on long cutting stems. A 


divided. The flower is fragrant, with velvety dark purple- free bloomer. 
: : 2. sae is truly a lovely yellow rose. BETTER TIMES 
blue upper petals and white lower ones. V. halli is indigenous e AMELIA EARHART ; °°? ienabend Soden (Plant Pat. No. 23) 
to grassy or stony places where the soil is fairly heavy and | graduating from deep yellow center to cream and blush outer 
where it gets Winter moisture and Summer sun. It is a slender, petals. Free bloomer and strong grower. 
Rose lovers will be charmed with this new 


dainty plant, mingling charmingly with its neighboring low | THIS PATENT io riety. 

grasses, dodecatheons and mimulus species. LABEL IS YOUR brings a rare new color to the 
While the two preceding flowers are strictly early Spring | protection Papen _ rose garden. Easguisite Sowers 

bloomers, V. howelli is, with us at least, hardly ever out of leinsnalbaa ianslinis. Gandivenanes. a 

bloom. It is a spreading plant with long leafy stems which a RPS I CT (Plant Pat. No. 63) 

work their way about among the dense grasses of windswept Dealers Everywhere. Available also in 

slopes. The undivided leaves are very dark green, the large “Fertil-Potted”’ Packages. 

flowers light violet heavily flushed with rich dark purple. iced tates Hew Cam buotenind ee 
V. occidentalis is a plant for the moraine or for bog gardens, 

frequenting, in its native haunts, stream sidés and marshes. JACKSON ¢ PERKINS COMPANY 

The pointed leaf - long, narrowly heart-shaped and rich Hybridizers and Distributors of New Roses and Plant Specialties... Wholesale Only 

shining green, standing upright on the stem. The flowers have Department HT-3 NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE ae, ..., am 

a fragrance unlike that of other violets, are borne upright on 

five-inch stems at about the height of the leaves, and are white 


with the lower lip lined with purple. This violet likes sun but J 

will grow in half shade, its chief requirement being moisture 

at the root. VUINCUS , 1) 
—Lester Rowntree. * 

Carmel, Calif Tot Flowols ll Summer 


Roses grown within sight of the great Empire State Build- 

















COMING EXHIBITIONS ing. Think what it means to have in your garden Rose 
March 18-23. New York, N. Y. International Flower Show of the plants that withstand sharp Eastern winters; plants that 
ry een ch Sete of New York and the New York Florists’ Club are 2-years old, field-grown, and low-budded; plants that 
in Grand Central Palace. i j i h ¢ bl yhen planted 
March 25-30. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower Show to be held at ps er fairly jump inte growth and bloom when plantes 
se em y Building under the direction of the Massachusetts Horti- UnGSE YOUr Care. 
cultural Society. ye 
March 25-30. Philadelphia, Pa. Spring Flower Show to be held at Take Your Choice of 12 Roses 
the Commercial Museum. h V arieti 
—— 30-April 7. Omaha, Neb. Spring Flower Show to be held at from these 18 Varieties 
the Ak-Sar-Ben Coliseum Building. Betty Uprichard. Sal -pink Mrs. E. P. Th Yellow 
March 30-April 7. St. Louis, Mo. Spring Flower Show to be held at — Edith Sten. Pare chek. Mrs. Hent Bowies. Brilliant pink. 
the Arena. Etoile de Hollande. Dark red. _ President Herbert Hoover. Cerise- 
March 30-April 7. Detroit, Mich. Michigan Flower and Garden Ex- | ae kane Chie wile” | Bde ack 
hibition under the auspices of the Michigan Horticultural Society in Lady Alice Stanley. Flesh-pink. Red Radiance. Red. 
Convention Hall. Lady Margaret Stewart. Golden Rev. P. Page-Roberts. Yellow and red. 
March 31-April 2. Portland, Ore. Flower Show of the Northwest ME ag da Sonase. ope ge hagas 
Florists’ Association. Miss Rowena Thom. Pies rose. Talisman. Scarlet and yellow. 


April 4-7. Oakland, Calif. Sixth Annual Spring Garden Show in the 
new Exposition Building. 

April 4-7. Worcester, Mass. Spring Flower Show of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall, 30 Eim Street. 

April 6-14. Chicago, Ill. Spring Flower Show sponsored by the 
Garden Club of Illinois at the Navy Pier. 

April 12. Alexandria, Va. Virginia State Narcissus Show of the 
Garden Club of Virginia. 

April 12-14. Montebello, Calif. Second Annual National Amaryllis 
Show of the American Amaryllis Society. 


ANY 12 ROSES (your own choice) $ 
from this list, sent promptly for 6 
For less than 12 the price is 75 cents each 


Bobbink & Atkins Specialties include Magnolias, Japanese Cher- 
ries, Azaleas, Koster’s Blue Spruce, Japanese Yew, Dogwoods, and 
other specimens difficult to secure elsewhere. 


New, Revised Catalogue 


April 16-17. Baltimore, Md. Twelfth Annual Daffodil Show at the of Roses, Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Old-fashioned plants 
Guilford Community Church. —accurately pictured, truthfully described—mailed on request to 

April 25-26. Westbury, L. I., N. Y. Annual Daffodil Show of the points east of the Rocky Mtns. (if west of Rockies please send 50 
Westbury Horticultural Society at Winthrop Hall. cents for catalogue). 


April 26-27. Westbury, L. I., N. Y. Narcissus Show at Winthrop 
May 8-12. Providence, R.I. Annual Flower Show of the Rhode Island BO B Bl N K & ATKi N Ss 


Federation of Garden Clubs at the Providence Auditorium. ay 
May 15-16. Newton, Mass. Flower Show of the Newton Garden Club Box H Rutherford, New Jerse ) 
on the grounds of Mrs. Frank A. Day, Jr., Sargent Street. 


























\ ITH one-hand ease cut 18” 
swaths (38” with gang attach- 
ment)—trim 6” closer to walls, trees, 
hedges than with a hand-mower— 
scoot up steep terraces—start, stop, 
steer — swiftly, effortlessly. Lawn- 
Boy is the handiest power mower 
ever built for lawns of every size, 
also a wonder in estate, 
park, school, cemetery 
and golf service. So 
simple and dependable 
a child can operate it. 
Light weight, only 95 lbs., 
won't pack soil. Daily fuel 
cost only 20c. Free Wheel- 
ing, Four Cutting Heichts, 
Automatic Start-Stop Con- 
trol and nine other fea- 
tures. Hundreds of enthu- 
iastic owners. Write today 
for free descriptive litera- 
ture. Address 
EVINRUDE LAWN-BOY 
1383 W. HOPE AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 






















‘ SEND FOR FREE 
LITERATURE 





TRANSPLANTING LOSSES 
this easy Way, 


OU can avoid transplanting losses 

later on if you condition the soil in 
seed flats, cold frames Now. SORBEX— 
a pulverized, highly absorbent, 100% or- 
ganic moss peat—mixed with the soil, 
assures moisture constancy —increases root 
growth ... prevents breakage of tiny root 
fibres in transplanting. Excellent also for 
flower beds and top dressing lawns. Clean 
—easy to use. 10 bushel bag only $3.00 
from your dealer or direct. 

















G.P.M. Granulated Peat Moss— 

$4. per 20 bushel bale. | 
DRICONURE—$3. per 31, bushel bag. | 
| 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. | 
177 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | 


2367 LOGAN BLVD. 165-H JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK. N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mail coupon now for inter- 

FREE esting valuable folder on 
f many garden uses for SOR- 
BEX; also free sample and name of near- 
est dealer. H-335 


Name 





I i sctinisacidsianin 









City. 





Entered as second-class 
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: Garden Work for Early March 
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;yorems should be in operation by this time. Ventilate the frames on 
warm days, but keep the sash covered with heavy mats on cold nights. 


Attractive early Spring bouquets can be made from forced branches. 
Alder has long catkins. Force the red maple and the box-elder, Acer 
negundo. Twigs of oaks, elms, hickories and horsechestnut are interesting. 
Shad bush and wild crabapple can be used. Try forcing the forsythia to 
see if the buds have been killed. 


Now that the days are getting longer, house plants may be repotted so 
that they will make good growth during the Spring and Summer. Fibrous 
loam or leaf mold, and bone meal or sheep manure are good to mix with 
garden loam in making a compost. Florists will pot plants for a small 
amount. 

Clumps of trailing arbutus, if kept moist and warm, can be brought into 
bloom indoors if plants with buds are selected. 


It is not too soon to sow certain kinds of flower seeds indoors in boxes. 
Sow the China asters, especially the California Sunshine, and the wilt- 
resistant varieties—the new pink colored salvias, petunias, not forgetting 
the variety Theodosia, the verbenas Lavender Glory and Beauty of Oxford 
hybrids and rustproof snapdragons. 


The mulches over early Spring flower bulbs such as snowdrops and 
crocuses should be lifted so that the shoots can come through. Lighten the 
mulches over daffodils, tulips and other bulbs when they begin to push 
through, but keep a light covering over them. 


Gloxinia bulbs can be started in pots at any time in a compost consisting 
of fibrous loam, leaf mold and sand. Keep the crown of the bulb at the 
surface of the soil. 

Seeds of sweet peas can be started in the coldframe as soon as the soil is 
warmed through. They are not harmed by light frost. The seedlings should 
be potted as soon as they are large enough. 

Pea brush can be cut and piled and made flat by weighing it down with 
heavy boards. 

Tuberous rooted begonias should be started into growth by the middle 
of the month. 
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Garden Full 
of Gladioli 
jor $2.20 


Beautiful —colorful 
— easy to grow, the 
_ Gladiolus is one of 
the most satisfactory 
of flowers. A few 
bulbs planted each 
month from April 
to July give gor- 
eous blooms from 
Fuly right thru to 
frost. 


50 High Quality Bulbs of our Grand 
Prize mixture = every conceivable color 
included... A garden full of beauty... $2 


Order Bulbs now for Spring 
planting. Simple cultural 
directions in each package. 






























Seed Annual free on request 


Mail coupon below...C.O.D., 
check or money order to 


Stim alte 


132 to 138 Church St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Newark, N. J. 
Englewood, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. I. 
Stumpp & Walter Co., New York City HO 
Please send me a Garden Full of Gladioli.. $2. 







Branch Stores: 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Stamford, Conn. 










Name. 
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OLD ENGLISH BOXWOOD 
Gan be Yorrs 


What garden lover has not sighed with 
rapture at the serene beauty of box- 
wood. In this noble plant lives the soul 
of the past. Its fragrant perfume wafts 
one back across the sea to days when 
Knighthood was in flower. Boxwood! 
The very name breathes romance for 
you and for your garden. 


Now you can have walk borders, garden 
edgings, gate and doorway groupings 
from the oldest English Boxwood plants 
in this country. Every Canterbury 
Maryland Boxwood plant was once a 
cutting from those brought to this 
country about the time of the Revolu- 
tionary War. These healthy, beautiful 
evergreens are now available in any 
quantity at surprisingly low cost. 


FREE Boxwood Handbook 


Beautifully illus- 
trated story of 
Boxwood, with 
information on 
plantings, care, 
growth—also ex- 
plains sizes, 
prices and order- 
ing. Write for 
free copy. 


Ganterbury , 


MARYLAND 


Roxwood 


OXFORD ROAD, EASTON, MARYLAND 





* 


matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Starlings to Be Trapped 
TARLINGS have done so much damage to fruit crops in 
New York State that measures have been taken to trap the 
birds, according to a recent note in a bulletin published 
by the New York State Agricultural Experiment Station in 
Geneva. It has even been suggested that the state appropriate 
$25,000 or $30,000 for the control of both starlings and 
robins. 

The starling must be credited with consuming large quan- 
tities of insects, but unfortunately it has a great likeness for 
cherries, grapes, apples, pears, sprouting grain and for young 
vegetables, too. Moreover, it is driving out many native birds. 
The Geneva station has devised a starling trap which is illus- 
trated herewith. It measures nine feet square and seven and 
one-half feet high overall. The sides are made in sections 
covered with three-quarter-inch mesh screen. They are held 
together with bolts and wing nuts. The upper part is in three 
separate sections which are attached by hooks and eye bolts 
to the lower part. A three-inch space is left open at the bottom 
of the valleys through which the birds enter the trap. The 
ends of the valleys are screened about eight inches from the 
ends in order to prevent the birds from climbing out. 

The trap is baited with grain, cull apples or kitchen scraps. 
After a few days, when the birds have become used to feeding, 
the top pieces are put in place. In Winter, especially, large 
flocks of starlings have been captured. 


An Herb Society Organized 


The Herb Society of America is a new organization, the 
organizers being residents of New England. Applications for 
membership have already been received from other states, but 
it is the purpose of the society to admit only persons who 
actually grow herbs and have a knowledge of their habits and 
culture., 

The first annual meeting will be held in Horticultural Hall 
in Boston on Friday, March 29, and officers will be elected at 
that time. A year book to be issued by the new society will 
have the following foreword: 


WHY AN HERB SOCIETY 


Why should another society be admitted into the circle of special groups? 
Is it the fad of the moment for garden club members, who find a new interest 
in making large collections, creating herb gardens in interesting designs, and 
sapping the juice from the old herbals? 

What is there in herbs to arrest the attention of a small group of people 
scattered over the United States, to make them feel the need for a clearing 
house for their interest? 

As horticulture has developed our flowers into newer and better varieties of 
color and form, the herb, having only fragrance to offer, has been pushed 
from the flower garden, leaving but a trail of thyme between the rock crevices. 
The kitchen garden too has lost its varied flavors, being supplanted on our 
pantry shelves by prepared poultry dressing and a bottle of tarragon vinegar. 

The increasing interest in herbs is changing the status of these orphans of 
the garden; newer and better varieties, both for fragrance and flavor are being 
cultivated, and we see the herb established in gardens of its own or introduced 
as a minor note in the flower garden. 

During this process of development, there is a very real reason why the 
growers who are interested in the cultivation and increased use of herbs should 
have such a clearing house as this society, to which to bring their problems, 
experiments and achievements. 


New York’s Flower Show 


An entirely new plan has been devised for the Twenty- 
second International Flower Show in Grand Central Palace, 
New York, opening Monday, March 18. A broad panel the 
full width of the foyer and extending the entire length of the 
main floor of the palace will be treated as a unit by enclosing 
it with a Jeffersonian brick wall. A central walk will lead 
through this enclosure to a stairway at the far end, which has 
been redesigned and greatly improved. On either side of this 
main walk the gardens will take the form of low border 
plantings each 40 feet long and 15 feet wide, with the wall 
as a background. Behind the wall there will be other border 
gardens of similar dimensions and they, too, will front on 
broad walks. 

On either side of this main feature will be four gardens 
from private estates, as well as a rose garden, two rock gardens 
and two rock borders. A rock border class has been provided 
in response to a request that something be shown which will 
assist owners of small gardens who wish to grow some rock 
plants. 

These display exhibits will fill the main floor; they will 
typify American gardening, with possibly some emphasis 
upon the gardens of the southern states. There will be five 
spacious walks through the main floor, one more than ever 
before. This should help to reduce the crowded condition at 
certain hours. 

The Garden Club of America section on the second floor 
will have for its main feature “‘Southern Gardens in Competi- 
tion—planting to be suitable to Virginia through South 
Carolina.’’ The federated garden clubs of New York and New 
Jersey have provided for interesting and varied educational 
exhibits on another floor, and as usual there will be miscella- 
neous exhibits of the most varied character. 





This type of trap for the snaring of starlings has proved very satisfactory 
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Flower Show Planning and Judging School 


The Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania announces 
two schools for planning and judging flower shows. One will 
be held at 1600 Arch street, Philadelphia, on April 1 and 2, 
1935, with morning sessions at 10:30; afternoon sessions at 
2 o'clock. 

Monday morning, April 1, Helen Page Wodell, garden 
consultant, lecturer and writer, will outline schedule making 
for, and planning and staging of flower shows. Monday after- 
noon, Anne B. Wertsner, head of floriculture at the Ambler 
School of Horticulture, will lecture on judging artistic arrange- 
ments. Tuesday morning, April 2, John C. Wister, secretary 
of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, will present the 
principles of judging specimen blooms. All three lectures will 
be accompanied by practical demonstrations. Tuesday after- 
noon will be devoted to a short examination covering all phases 
of the course. 

The price for the course will be $5, including a luncheon on 
Tuesday; a single lecture will be $1.75. Additional informa- 
tion may be obtained from the office of the Garden Club Federa- 
tion, Room 607, 1600 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

In the western division, a similar course has been planned 
for April 25 and 26, 1935. The course will be given in the 
Little Theatre Library Building, corner of Main and Walnut 
streets, Meadville, Pa. 

On Thursday, April 25, at 10:30 a.m., Mr. Victor H. Ries, 
professor of floriculture of Ohio State University, will speak 
on “Schedule Making and Staging the Flower Show.” At 
1:30 p.m., Mr. G. H. Poesch, of the department of floriculture, 
Ohio State University, will lecture on ‘‘Judging Specimen 
Flowers.’’ The final lecture will come on Friday, April 21, at 
10:30 a.m., when ‘Principles of Flower Arrangements with 
Practical: Demonstrations’’ will be the subject of Mr. Alfred 
F. Cook’s lecture. Mr. Cook is professor of floriculture at 
Pennsylvania State College. This course is $3.50; single lec- 
tures are $1.25. 

Those wishing to enroll in either course should send their 
registration fees to Mrs. H. C. Parry, Room 607, 1600 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, for the Philadelphia course, or to Mrs. 
Clifford B. McNees, 101 Hazel avenue, Kittanning, for the 
Meadville course. 


Plans for Boston Flower Show 


Boston’s great flower show, conducted by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, will be held again in Mechanics Building, 
the show being far too large for Horticultural Hall. It will be 
a larger show, indeed, than any Boston show since the Centen- 
nial Exhibition in 1929, and will equal that exhibition in the 
amount of space occupied. 

Grand Hall will be given over to the owners of private 
estates and to the garden clubs. The various exhibits will be 
welded together so as to give the effect of a large estate with 
gardens of different kinds here and there and on varying levels. 

A special feature of Exhibition Hall will be a large exhibit 
put.on by the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, to be known 
as the Governor's Garden. One day will be assigned to each 
state’ and on that day the federation of that state is expected 
to serid hostesses who will join with members of the Massachu- 
setts federation in welcoming the state’s governor. 

The main floor, like the one below and the one above, will 
be crowded with exhibits, including a particularly fine display 
of orchids. The entire hall on the upper floor will be devoted 
to carnations, and it is expected that all the newer roses will be 
on display. A large wild flower garden will be set up by the 
New England Wild Flower Preservation Society and the Mas- 
sachusetts Audubon Society. The lower floor will be given over 
to large exhibits mostly naturalistic in design, and including 
one set up by the Conservation Department of Massachusetts. 
An added feature will be a typical mushroom cellar, with mush- 
rooms in their various stages of growth. 

There will be two restaurants this year, and music at inter- 
vals every day. 
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Chicago’s Coming Flower Show 

This year’s flower show in Chicago, from April 6 to April 
14, will continue to be under the direction of the Garden Club 
of Illinois, a federation which includes 117 individual clubs. 
This is the only important show in the country which is 
wholly in the hands of women. Even the show manager is a 
woman, but the federation has the co-operation and assistance 
of the organized florists of Chicago. As usual, the show will 
be held on the Navy Pier and will occupy 100,000 square feet 
of continuous floor space, making it the largest show of its 
kind in the United States in this respect. 

Special attention will be given to gardens this year, but 
many other features have been included in the plans, one of 
the most interesting being planting around a Summer cottage. 
The planting of a large estate will be another feature. In addi- 
tion to this large estate, there are classes calling for a large 
number of smaller estate plantings. 

A moonlight garden will be a novelty; and there are classes 
for period houses and gardens, and outdoor fireplaces. Table 
settings have always been interesting at this show, and con- 
siderable space will be given to them this year. There will be 
picture windows also, as well as shadow boxes. Bouquets of 
‘yesteryear’ and modern bouquets will be displayed, and there 
will be a good collection of bottled terrariums. These cover 
only the high lights of the show, which has been planned on a 
very generous scale. vineguinlieni 


The Horticultural Society of New York 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Horticultural 
Society of New York, 598 Madison avenue, New York, held 
on Wednesday, February 13, 1935, the election of officers 


resulted as follows: 

Chairman, board of directors, F. R. Pierson; secretary, Richardson Wright; 
treasurer, S. R. Bertron; vice-presidents, Clarence Lewis.and Frederic S. 
Lee; honorary vice-presidents, E. §. Harkness, S. Z. Mitchell, F. E. Dixon, 
Mrs. Payne Whitney, Pierre S. du Pont, Walter H. Jewell, Marshall Field, 
W. R. Coe, Mrs. H. M. Tilford, Mrs. Jonathan Bulkley, Miss Marie L. 
Constable, J. P. Morgan, Harrison Williams, Henry W. deForest, Frank 
Bailey, Mrs. Andrew Carnegie. ; : ’ 

The chair made the following appointments of committees 


for 1935: 
FINANCE—Henry F. duPont, S. R. Bertron, F. R. Pierson. 
EXECUTIVE—Henry F. duPont, Richardson Wright, S. R. Bertron, F. 

R. Pierson, John T. Scheepers. 
EXHIBITION—James Stuart, chairman with power. 
LIBRARY—Leonard Barron, chairman with power. 
NOMENCLATURE—John T. Scheepers, John C. Wister, Mrs. E. A. S. 


Peckham. 
PARK PROTECTION—Ben jamin Fairchild, chairman with power. 
PILGRIMAGE—Leonard Barron, chairman with power. 
NOMINATING—Mrss. William A. Lockwood, Mrs. Samuel Seabury, Mrs. 


E. A. S. Peckham. 

LECTURE—Richardson Wright, chairman with power. 

PLANS AND SCOPE—Joseph A. Manda, chairman with power. 

REVISION OF CONSTITUTION—Clarence L. Hay, Mrs. Wm. A. Lock- 
wood, Mrs. Samuel Seabury. 

INTERNATIONAL FLOWER SHOW—Richardson Wright, F. R. Pierson. 
James Stuart, John T. Scheepers, Mrs. William A. Lockwood, James 
Kelly, Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, Joseph A. Manda, Mrs. Samuel Seabury. 
George Gillies, C. Stuart Gager, Mrs. Elizabeth Peterson, Mrs. Samuel 


Sloan. 


The Philadelphia Flower Show 

Few flower shows in the country are as well landscaped, if 
that word may be used, as the Spring show in Philadelphia. 
Those who saw the exhibition last year will long remember 
the magnificent center avenue. A plan is being worked out for 
this year’s show, which will run through the week of March 
25, that will create an equally imposing effect and one which 
will be even more novel. A canal will extend down the center 
of the hall with standard acacias on each side reflected in the 
water. In addition, about 20,000 blue hyacinths will be used 
as a ground covering. 

The acacias, from the celebrated Widener collection, have 
never been displayed before in this manner. It is believed that 
the vista which will be created will prove to be one of the out- 
standing features of all 1935 shows. Of course many other 
large and important exhibits will have a place in the Phila- 
delphia show, arrangements for which have been under way 
for many months. 








COAXING SWEET PEAS TO BLOOM IN SUMMER 


Methods by which good flowers can be obtained 


even when the weather is hot and dry 


OR some sad reason sweet peas are rarely seen during the 
summer months now, except in flower shows. Many have 

asked what the reason is. One answer is to be found in the 
history of the flower. The old grandiflora type, formerly the 
only kind grown, had remarkable vitality and could endure 
hot weather conditions. Then came the Spencer type, with 
much larger blossoms, which are more beautifully formed 
and with longer stems than the older kinds. They are much 
superior in appearance to the grandiflora type, but they are 
not so easy to succeed with in hot weather. 

Nevertheless, most people who fail with sweet peas do so 
because of a lack of attention to their cultural requirements. 
They need a piece of ground which slopes enough to carry 
away excess rain and that is cool, deep and a little heavy. Clay 
loam is good but there must always be adequate surface 
drainage. 

One of two general planting plans may be followed. The 
first is to select a strip of land running north and south and 
spread over it a layer of well-rotted cow manure to a depth of 
three or four inches and 18 inches wide. This fertilizer should 
be spaded into the ground and worked over two or three 
times. This type of seed bed is far less satisfactory, however, 
than a thoroughly prepared trench. After all, most gardeners 
do not grow very many rows of sweet peas and the extra 
effort of preparing the soil is well worth while. 

Sweet peas send their roots to considerable depth in search 
of plant food. Thus any trenching should be 18 inches deep 
or more if the back is willing. The gardener*may choose his 


Ruffled White is a good representative of the ruffled type 


own method of incorporating well-rotted manure, shredded 
manure, peat moss, compost or any other humus into the 
lower depth of soil. Some prefer to lay the top soil on one 
side of the trench and the subsoil on the other, putting a layer 
of humus in the bottom followed by subsoil, both of which 
are thoroughly dug over before adding the second layer and 
the rest of the subsoil. Any plan followed should leave all 
the humus in the lower half of the trench, the top soil being 
enriched with bone meal at the rate of two ounces to a yard 
of trench. 

The Spring preparation of the trench should be done far 
in advance of any other garden work because sweet peas have 
to be sown very early to be successful in most sections of the 
country. Moreover, the soil in the trench should be firmed so 
that as layers of soil and compost are added they should be 
trodden down except when the soil is very wet. 

The time of sowing seed will vary with the section of the 
country. Throughout the northern tier of states sweet pea 
planting can begin on St. Patrick's Day in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia and continue through March and into April as 
one progresses north. 

Some gardeners start their seeds in coldframes by mid- 
February to get good root systems. If the seed is sown in 
drills, the seedlings may later be transplanted two or three to 
a pot or seeds may be sown in three-inch pots. Thus good- 
sized plants are ready to set out in April. Whether frame or 
outdoor sowing is practised, it is wise to soak the seeds in 
warm water for 24 hours to soften the seed coat and to hasten 
germination. 

Experts are divided as to just how seed is best sown out of 





Pacific is an almost perfect sweet pea of the Spencer type 
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doors. Nearly every one likes to sow a double row with six to 
nine inches being left between the rows to allow room for 
stakes, wire, brush or whatever support is used. In sections of 
the country where heavy Spring rains are not frequent, it may 
be a good plan to make the seed drills four inches deep. The 
seed may be spaced two inches or so apart in the drill, covering 
them with a half-inch or an inch of soil. 

As the seedlings develop they may be thinned to six inches 
apart and the soil gradually filled in level around them. On 
the other hand, where rain water is likely to settle in deep 
drills there is no advantage in the system, for it encourages 
damping off. Under such circumstances shallow drills only 
an inch or so deep are best. Shallow covering of the seed 
encourages a quick start and is necessary when the season is 
short. 

Sweet peas like full sunlight. Shade encourages the develop- 
ment of mildew. By running the rows north and south the 
sun can strike both sides of the rows and yet the roots are 
somewhat protected from the heat of the sun's rays. In the 





The Golden Rambler is a new climbing rose from across the water 


vicinity of Chicago or where hot spells are common in May 
and June, it is a common practice to plant sweet peas on the 
north side of a row of low shrubs such as raspberr-es or bar- 
berries so that the lower part of the vines may be shaded. 

One important essential in the successful growing of sweet 
peas is to stake the plants early. To be on the safe side sup- 
ports should be in place as soon as the seedlings have broken 
the ground. Any one of many kinds of supports may be used 
—as chicken wire, coarse twine stretched between stakes, pea 
brush and so on. If the vines are trimmed by snipping off side 
shoots to a single stem then each one may be grown on a 
string or bamboo stake. Almost every one is agreed that the 
plants need some support although one grower in northern 
New York has been successful in planting the peas in hills and 
allowing them to make a sprawling upright bush reaching a 
maximum height of three feet. 

General principles of good horticulture should be followed 
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in caring for the plants. The rows should be well cultivated 
regularly. If mildew disease appears, spray with Bordeaux. 
The principal insect pest is the aphis which will need regular 
attention with any one of the reliable contact insecticides 
available from seed stores and spray manufacturers. 

So heavily do sweet peas feed that even the liberal amount 
of fertilizer mixed with the soil will not be enough to carry 
them through the season. When the first flower buds appear, 
it is wise to begin feeding them with liquid manure if prize 
blooms are required. Probably of more importance is a mulch 
on the soil to keep it cool. Use any clean material like peat 
moss. None of the flowers should be allowed to go to seed. 
Pick them freely to enjoy in the house. They are easily 
gathered by bending the stems sidewise where they join the 
plant, using the thumb and forefinger. As dry weather ap- 
proaches, water the plants thoroughly at least once a week by 
irrigating down the rows by laying the hose on the ground. 

Even with all of these instructions followed good blooms 
are often scarce after the first of July in the central part of the 
country. Along the shore and to the north and throughout 
New England and Canada good flowers can be harvested 
throughout the Summer. In the South, the seed is best sown 
in the Fall for early Spring bloom. 

The old grandiflora sweet peas with their fragrance, small 
blooms and short stems are generally listed in catalogues 
today in mixture, although the separate colors white, blue. 
primrose, red, lavender and soft pink are available. One thing 
is certain and that is that they will have vitality. They can 
be grown where success with the Spencers is not easy. 

Although the early Spencer varieties are favored in restricted 
sections of the country for general purposes, the late Spencers 
are to be preferred. It is difficult to select a list of sweet peas 
that will be of top notch quality in various sections of the 
country. Pinkie ever seems to be generally successful and its 
clear deep rose-pink color is much admired. Powerscourt is 
perhaps one of the best pure:lavender colored varieties for 
general use. [ts blossoms are immense in size. Among the white 
kinds some persons like Constance Hinton, but there are other 
first class kinds to select from including Avalanche and 
Florence K. Eiliott, a more recent introduction. Heavenly Blue 
is much admired for its choice delphinium color. George 
Shawyer is a good combination of orange, salmon and rose. 
A soft geranium pink and amber is found in the variety 
Atlantic. 

The ruffled type of sweet pea is the choice of many ama- 
teurs. Fluffy Ruffles is well known for its delicate soft cream 
pink coloring. There is an assortment of colors among the 
ruffled kinds including white, carmine, primrose and orchid. 
The delicate beauty and coloring of these present-day varieties 
of sweet peas can only be appreciated when they have been 
produced in one’s own garden. 


EASLEA’S GOLDEN RAMBLER ROSE 


PLENDID reports have come from across the water about 
Easlea’s Golden Rambler. Called a rambler, its four-inch 
flowers are carried on good stems in clusters of from two to 
14. The blooms are fully double and a rich golden yellow 
color that does tone down some as the flowers age. They are 
nearly exh.bition size and quality, resembling somewhat the 
hybrid tea rose Mrs. Wemyss Quin. The crowning feature is 
a delicious fragrance. The foliage is rich and glossy contrast- 
ting with the reddish colored young growth. 

Honors have been liberally heaped on this novelty across 
the water. The Royal Horticultural Society gave it an award 
of merit and a gold medal in 1932 in addition to the famous 
Cory cup, awarded it for the best new climbing rose of the 
year. The variety has been patented in the United States. 
Catalogues will offer it here for the first time this Spring. 
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HAVE been much interested to learn that a serpentine wall 

is to extend each side of the main artery at the great Spring 
flower show in New York this year, constituting one of the 
show's most important features. The plan itself is noteworthy, 
but its particular appeal to me lies in the fact that I am well 
acquainted with a wall of this type in Massachusetts—one of 
the few serpentine walls in the whole country. It surrounds 
the garden of Dr. and Mrs. Amos I. Hadley in Wayland, not 
far from Boston, a garden for which the owners were given a 
blue ribbon certificate by the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety last year. 

The Hadley garden is a large one filled with charming 
flowers, many of them growing in the bays created by the 
curved wall. The wall itself was built of old brick, which was 
considered to look better than new brick. It is five feet high 
and the distance from the center of one curve to the next is 15 
feet. 

Naturally, any wall of this kind must have a good founda- 
tion. The one on the Hadley place stands on cement about four 
and one-half feet deep. The wall is only one brick thick and 
yet stands sturdily under all conditions because of the undulat- 
ing form, which provides a natural re-enforcement. 

Of course this wall, like the few others in the country, was 
modeled after one which surrounds a garden at the University 
of Virginia, having been designed and built by Thomas Jeffer- 
son about 1820. The wall to be used at the New York flower 
show was also copied from the Virginia garden. Perhaps this 
experiment in New York will make possible the listing of such 
other gardens surrounded by serpentine walls as may exist in 
different parts of the country. There may be more walls of this 
type than is commonly realized. 


LOWERS have come early this season in spite of the cold 

Winter. Snowdrops were in bloom at the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Botanic Garden surprisingly early. Some appeared on January 
12, during a period of fogs, mists and rains which ushered in 
the new year. When the weather got colder again, however, 
they went quietly back to sleep and remained slumbering 
peacefully under the snow until early February, when they 
again appeared under the oaks, where at least two dozen of 
the dainty, pure white, nodding bells were to be seen when I 
visited the garden. Even the crocuses have become ambitious, 
especially those in the rock garden, and are pushing their tight 
spear-like bundles of leaves through the ground. 

It was about the middle of February that the vernal witch 
hazel, Hamamelis vernalis, came into bloom, but it has been 
blooming very freely, its masses of reddish flowers imparting 
a curious coppery tint to the whole plant. The Japanese witch 
hazel, H. japonica, came a little later but has been displaying 
its lemon yellow flowers vividly for several days. 


EVERAL periods of low temperatures, often dipping con- 
siderably below zero, have again done considerable dam- 
age to our more tender flowering trees and shrubs, I find. The 
branches of forsythias have refused to open their flower buds, 
and it is likely that the show of their golden bells will again 
be scant in the northern states. Of course, there is one consol- 
ing fact in that the snow was very deep during the coldest 
weather, so that in many cases the bottom half of the bushes 
was protected. Probably that part will flower normally. 
Early tests of peach trees show that the buds were nipped 
again. Thus for a second year the peach crop will be practi- 
cally nil wherever the cold weather prevailed. It is too early 
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to prophesy whether or not the wood of peaches, apples and 
other fruits has been killed back. One can assume, however. 
that trees that were weakened last year may be expected to 
show further damage this year. 

Among the flowering ornamental trees, some damage, un- 
doubtedly, has been done this year. The Japanese flowering 
cherries are not expected to give their usual show of blooms 
in the North. Rhododendrons that showed some tenderness 
last year are likely to be without flowers again. 


NY information that will assist in the control of the 
columbine and iris borers will be welcomed by amateur 
gardeners, I am sure. Studies of the egg-laying habits of the 
moths of both borers have been made by Grace H. Griswold 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., and have just been 
published. Her observations dispel any doubt of the virility 
of the species. 

The columbine borer moth was found to lay its eggs singly 
and scattered on the ground to a total of as many as 850, the 
egg-laying period for the species being August 21 to Septem- 
ber 21. The iris borer moth lays its eggs in clusters, the maxi- 
mum egg number being 1,432, the egg-laying period being 
September 20 to November 8. In the latter case, the eggs were 
rarely laid on green leaves, the moth preferring dried leaves, 
débris, and any rough surface. 

Thus, in the control of the iris borer, at least, the common 
practice of burning over the clumps in early Spring must 
destroy most of the eggs, but a thorough clean-up of all débris 
and old foliage certainly is advisable. 





A serpentine brick wall similar to those which will be seen at the 
New York flower show this year 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


‘‘Horticulture’’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1934-35 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition ts restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year or in 1933 will not be permitted to make an entry 
in the 1935 competition. Year Books to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of “‘Horticulture,’’ 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1. 


THE ICE RESISTANCE OF TREES 


HE resistance of trees to the weight of snow and ice should 

be considered when selecting them for the lawn, street or 
highway, particularly as our Winters seem to be increasing in 
severity, with greater frequency of blizzards. Unfortunately, 
many fast-growing trees that are planted in suburban develop- 
ments to furnish shade quickly have soft wood. They make 
rapid growth, but break easily under the weight of ice and 
snow. 

I was interested to observe the effects of the severe storm of 
January 22 and 23, 1935. Our trees, for the most part, are 
specimens 25 to 30 years of age. The test they had to meet 
was 15 hours of sleet followed by a heavy snowfall. It was 
surprising that the greatest damage was done after about six 
hours of sleet. The rain turned into sleet at four in the after- 
noon, and by ten that night branches were crashing all 
around. A partial investigation with a flashlight showed that 
the birches, silver maples, box elders, paulownias, and white 
pines had already suffered heavily. Branches continued to snap 
at intervals during the night. There was very little breaking 
up of the trees the next day, in spite of a heavy snowfall. 
Apparently, in the early hours of the storm, all tender and 
decayed wood was broken. The trees had to bear their icy 
burdens for six days before any thawing set in. 

Among the deciduous trees the horsechestnut seemed the 
least affected by the storm. Its strong, open habit of growth 
kept it erect and unharmed. That fine shrub horsechestnut, 
4Esculus parviflora, was the only bush standing up in the 
prostrate masses of the shrubbery borders. Several specimens 
of American ash were little damaged by their icy load. The 
pin oak, Quercus palustris, in spite of the heavy weight of last 





sugar maple, A. saccharum, were unhurt. 

Small flowering trees withstood icy conditions very well. 
Flowering cherries and crabs were unharmed. Among flower- 
ing fruit trees the Japanese purple-leaf plum, Prunus cera- 
sifera pissardi, has very poor resistance to ice. We have lost 
several good specimens in previous sleet storms, the trees being 
so badly broken up that it was necessary to cut them down. 
Other small flowering trees such as the Chinese cedrela, 
Cedrela sinensis, Japanese snowbell, Styrax japonica, golden- 
rain tree, Kelreuteria paniculata, a number of varieties of 
hawthorns, crategus, and the native fringe-tree, Chionanthus 
virginica, and the redbud, Cercis canadensis, came through the 
storm successfully. 

The most badly damaged deciduous trees were birches. The 
weeping European birch, Betula pendula gracilis, and its 
purple-leaved variety, purpurea, had their tops broken out. 
The latter’s central trunk was snapped off about eight feet 
from the ground. Silver maples, Acer saccharinum, and the 
box elder, A. negundo, are often planted because of their 
rapid growth. Both are poor varieties to withstand ice, 
as was demonstrated by this storm. An avenue of Norway 
maples lost only a few branches, which probably were un- 
sound. The American elm suffered badly, as did the linden. 
Both kinds are frequently used for street planting. Paulownia 
tomentosa lost many branches, as did the larch, Larix laricina. 
Two native trees, yellow-wood, Cladrastis lutea, planted for 
its white panicles of bloom in Summer, and the gum, Nyssa 
sylvatica, valuable for the brilliance of its Autumn coloring, 
suffered severely. 

The evergreens fared better than the deciduous trees, in 
spite of carrying a much greater weight of ice and snow. The 
firs and spruces, being natives of the frozen northland, were 
undaunted by the blizzard. Thirty-five-year-old specimens of 
white fir, Abies concolor, Colorado blue spruce, Picea pungens 
glauca, Nordmann’s silver fir, Abies nordmanniana, balsam 
fir, A. balsamea, and various forms of Norway spruce, Picea 
excelsa, were unharmed. Arborvites and retinosporas were 
very much distorted by the weight of snow, but straightened 
up as soon as released. A fine specimen of Irish yew, Taxus 
baccata fastigiata, had each branch spread outwards and bent 
down to the ground, but none was broken, and all made 
an effort to regain their columnar habit of growth as soon as 
the thaw set in. Deciduous magnolias were unharmed, but the 
evergreen Magnolia grandiflora lost its top. The worst suffer- 
ers among the evergreens were the white pines, Pinus strobus; 
three large specimens shed numerous branches. 


—Elizabeth Seymour Rawlinson. 
Staunton, Va. 


PROF. FINDLAY’S BOOK OF POEMS 


“Imperishable Earth,’’ a Book of Poems, by Hugh Findlay. Published by 
the author. Price, $2.00. 


og = FINDLAY of Columbia University, New 
York City, is widely known as the author of gardening 
books as well as a lecturer and teacher. It, however, seems that 
he has been quietly cultivating another talent—one unknown 
to most of his admirers. The fruits are seen in this little book, 
which is not devoted entirely to gardening poems, but in 
which the love of Nature is seen on every page. ““God breathed 
the breath of Life into the soil,’’ writes Professor Findlay, 
‘and it smiled back at its Creator in the form of a flower.” 
In a poem called ““The Beech Trees,’’ these excellent lines 
appear: 
“The grey trunks glow against the sunset sky, 

As little branches twist like shattered glass 

Suspended in the air on silver threads 

That weave a tracing on the reddened brass 


As shadows glide among the silvery grey 
Of beech twigs at the close of a clear day.”’ 











PRUNING METHODS BROUGHT UP TO DATE 


When to use saws and pruning shears and 
when to keep them in the tool house 


give some advice to those about to marry did so with the 
laconic admonition, “‘Don’t.’’ Similar advice may well be 


‘| gee is a legend that a certain humorist when asked to 


given to enthusiastic garden makers 
in whom the approach of Spring has 
bred a desire to use saws and pruning 
shears on their trees and shrubs. 
Theories about pruning have under- 
gone a great change. The fact is 
understood now that pruning may 
do more harm than good, especially 
as applied to fruit trees. It is neces- 
sary, of course, to have low headed 
trees in order to facilitate spraying 
and picking. 

Very tall old trees may need to 
have the tops cut off to bring them 
down where the fruit can be handled, 
but such work should be spread over 
a series of years to lessen the shock to 
the trees. It is important to cut out 
dead wood and broken branches and 
to remove branches which cross and 
chafe. Any more radical pruning of 
fruit trees, except peach trees, should 
be carefully considered before opera- 
tions with the pruning shears or the 
saw are begun. 

Young trees should be shaped 
when they are set out and the devel- 
opment of branches regulated while 
the tree is young. It must be remem- 
bered that branches will always re- 
main at the height at which they 
start. Branches which are starting in 
a poor location on the trunk can be 
rubbed out with the thumb in 
Summer. 

March is probably the ideal prun- 
ing month. Wood should never be 
cut when it is filled with frost. Tools 
must be sharp. Saws with thin blades 
are needed for close work. The curved 
saw illustrated is excellent when 
two branches are close together. 
There is a real need for a saw 
which is almost pointed, permit- 
ting the operator to work be- 
tween branches which nearly 
touch. A saw of this kind would 
be welcomed. 

Large branches should always 
be removed without leaving a 
stub. A mistake is made, how- 
ever, in sawing too close to the 
trunk so as to make a large 
wound. Wounds more than an 
inch in diameter should be coated 
over with a linseed oil paint or 
some material prepared especially 
for this purpose. A little lamp 
black can be added to paint to 
make it less conspicuous. 

The danger that the removal 
of large limbs will cause splitting 


of the bark down the trunk may be obviated by making a cut 
under the limb to be removed some two feet from the trunk, a 


second cut being made from the top close to the trunk. The 





If a large limb is sawed in two places, it will not 
tear the bark from the trunk 





A new type of pruning saw which is useful 
when branches are close 





Comparatively large branches may be removed quickly 
with double acting shears 


limb will then break off where the first cut was made and the 
stub which remains can be removed readily. 
The pruning of shrubs must be regulated largely by the 


blooming season. Most shrubs that 
flower in the Spring make their buds 
the previous season. Any pruning 
done now would mean sacrificing 
these buds and reducing the crop of 
flowers. The proper time for pruning 
various shrubs is indicated by the 
table on the next page. 

Snipping off the ends of the 
branches is not pruning a shrub or 
even trimming it in a proper sense. 
The right method to follow with 
nearly all shrubs is to cut out the old 
canes as near the ground as possible. 
Heavy shears are useful for this 
purpose. 

Most experienced garden makers 
prefer that their shrubs should keep 
their natural habit of growth. Some 
garden makers, however, are satisfied 
only with plants which have a neat, 
symmetrical shape the season 
through. Pruning must be done at 
intervals throughout the Summer to 
bring about this result, particularly 
with deciduous shrubs. Many per- 
sons use a sharp knife for this work. 

Most shrubs should be encouraged 
to make new growth from the base, 
but there are some exceptions. The 
common lilac, the old-fashioned 
mock orange, the flowering currant, 
the Japanese quince, the flowering 
almond and the sumacs have a ten- 
dency to throw up a great number of 
suckers. This is particularly true of 
the lilac. Most of these suckers should 
be cut out, only a few being left to 
make new growths. 

Shrubs which have been neglected 
may need drastic treatment in 
order to rejuvenate them, but it 
is best to spread the work over 
several years, taking out about 
one-third of the old branches 
each season. ‘ 

It is important that amateurs 
resist the temptation to use their 
pruning shears on woody plants 
which do not start to grow on 
time. Last year many beautiful 
specimens of the wisteria were 
hastily cut back to the ground in 
the belief that they had been 
winterkilled, when as a matter 
of fact they were alive and would 
have almost completely recov- 
ered in time. The long straggling 
growths of the wisteria may well 
be removed each year, but the 
strong trunk growths should not 
be touched. 
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FRUITS 
Apple 
Blackberry 


Cherry 
Currant 
Gooseberry 


Grape 


Peach 


Pear 


Plum 


Quince 


Raspberry 


SHRUBS 
Barberry 
Bridal Wreath 
Clematis 


Crape Myrtle 


Deutzia 
Dogwood 
Elderberry 


Honeysuckle 
Hydrangea, Peegee 


Ivy, Boston 
Ivy, English 


Laurel, Mountain 
Lilac 


Mock Orange 
Rhododendron 


Rose, Climbing 


Rose, Hybrid 
Perpetual 
Rose, Hybrid Tea 


Rose of Sharon 
Spirea thunbergi 


Trumpet Vine 
Weigela 
Wisteria 


Virginia Creeper 











WHEN TO 
PRUNE 


March 
March 


March 
March 
March 


March 


March 
March 
March 
March 


Aug., Sept. 


March. April 
May 

March. April 
March 


June. July 
May, June 
April 


March. April 
March 


March. April 
March. April 
July 


March, July 


July 
April 


June, July 


March 


April 


March 
May 
March 


June, July 
March 


March, April 


How TO PRUNE 
Trim for low-headed trees. 


Cut to the ground the canes that fruited last year. 
Cut back young shoots. 
Cut out oldest wood. 


Prune side shoots to two eyes; prune leading 
shoots to six inches. 


Prune heavily to get new fruit-bearing wood. 


Cut back freely. Half of the previous season’s 
shoots may be removed. Thin out well. 


Cut out dead wood. 
Needs little pruning except in the case of Japanese 
varieties. 


Young trees should be cut well back. 


Cut away all bearing canes as soon as they drop 
their leaves. 


Cut out an old cane occasionally. 
Cut out oldest canes that are very twiggy. 
Cut out all branches that are not strong. 


Cut back to secure strong new shoots. 


Very sparingly cut out dead wood. 
Take out dead wood. 


Cut back one-half the season's growth. 


Take out oldest canes to open out the plant. 


Cut the old flowering stems back to a few inches. 


Very little and only to trim the vine. 
Only as necessary to thin out. 


As little as possible. 


An old cane full of borers and covered with scale 
can be cut out. 


Cut out dead wood. 


As little as possible. - 


oA 


Cut back after flowering. 


Cut oiit, all dead wood and back tosfive eyes on the 
last year's gtowth. 


Cut cut all dead wood dnd back to four eyes on 
the last year’s: growth, 
Cut back to’ live wood. 


Thin Qut.the old twiggiest canes. 
Cut back old, Wood severely. 


“,¢ 
’ 


Prone'dightly, 


Cut freely the slender new growths to the spurs at 
the aguyls of the leaves, : 


Prung young plants freely. It strengthens them. 


“A PRUNING TABLE 


REMARKS 
Pruning should be moderate. 


In Summer new shoots over 3% ft. high should be 
pinched off. 


The cherry is sensitive to pruning, which should be 
done sparingly. 


A succession of strong young shoots should be main- 
tained. 


Vines on trellises or wires should be kept thinned to 
form strong canes. Encourage new growth from 
base. 


No other fruit tree requires as much pruning as the 
peach. 


Pruning should be very moderate. 


Pruning, when the trees are young, should be only 
enough to properly form the tree. Afterwards 
simply cut out dead wood and weak branches. 


After the second year the tree should be trained to 
form a round and spreading head. 


If the bearing canes of the previous season were not 
cut in the Fall, the work may be done in the late 
Winter or early Spring. 


Pruning can be done in early Summer. 
After the flowers fade is best time to prune. 
Retain as much old wood as possible. 


The flowers are borne on the new shoots, so that it 
is necessary that they be sturdy. 


Pruning should follow flowering. 


Pruning should follow the fruiting, and should be 
rather severe to induce a strong new growth. 


To thin out in the Fall is also a wise plan. 


Cut weak shoots during the Summer to develop large 
flowers. 


Take down dead vines from walls. 


Pruning helps sickly plants. Do it after they have 
flowered. 


Cut the flower clusters off after they fade. Remove 
surplus suckers. 


Should be thinned after flowering. 


Sickly plants should be pruned in early Spring in the 
vicinity of Boston. 


Climbing roses differ so widely in their habits that de- 
tailed instructions should be sought before pruning 
is attempted. 


Prune when swelling of the leaf buds starts 


This work should be done early in the Spring. 
Pruning should follow flowering. 


If the shoots are cut well back to the main stem, the 
plant will be benefited. 


Cut only enough to remove dead wood and straggly 
branches. 


Many successful growers repeat the pruning of new 
growth in mid-summer. , 
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VARIOUS CANDID COMMENTS 


M* biggest disappointment last year was undoubtedly Me- 
sembryanthemum criniflorum. My seeds came from one 
of England’s large seedsmen, and were indisputably fresh. I am 
sure that germination exceeded 90 per cent and all plants grew 
lustily. I transplanted them under most favorable conditions 
into the rock garden, and along the edges of sunny borders, in 
good soil and poor, sandy and clayey, and into almost pure 
peat. I had so many that I even tucked a few under evergreens 
in partial shade, and a few in full shade. All did well, but 
those in the rock garden, in a sandy, peaty soil, exposed to 
afternoon sun, grew lustiest. The fact that I had sown the 
seeds very early, in a coldframe, gave me good sized plants by 
June, but none bloomed. Fed or unfed, in sun or shade, in any 
soil, all were unanimous in their lack of bloom. The best of 
them didn’t even attempt to bud. 

Much the same experience resulted from the sowing of an 
expensive packet of the new Arctotis grandis hybrids. Plants 
grew well, but obviously showed attempts to bloom just at 


frost time (late October). Earlier sowing should overcome | 


this easily. 

To balance the scale, the Iceland poppy Gartref repaid a 
thousandfold. The plants grew rapidly and bloomed spar- 
ingly by late September, which was a pleasant surprise. In 
size and color they are all their originators claim. 

The salvia Welwyn is an unusual shrimp-pink, and small- 
ish, but the seeds are the most unreliable it has been my ill 
fortune to see in many a year. Mind you, I don’t say they are 
difficult, or slow, or require special treatment, they are simply 
not viable in a large measure. Results with this plant were 
the same all over Bergen County, N. J. 

Rudbeckia Kelvedon Star is a weedy washout in my opinion. 
It even grows like a weed, easy, long-legged, sparse-foliaged 
and covered with insects. The first flush of bloom is fairly 
good, with large flowers of a yellow color with brownish 
central ring which are useful in some arrangements, but the 
plants rapidly deteriorate. A grand plant not to grow! 

—Henry P. Bruns. 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


EXPERIMENTS IN SEED SOWING 


gor ade HAMBLIN’S article on seedlings in the 
February 1 number of Horticulture interested me very 
much. I do not think the process is quite as simple as Pro- 
fessor Hamblin states it. For example, from my own expe- 
rience it has not been satisfactory to plant lily seeds out of 
doors in the Fall. The seeds often rot away before Spring 
comes. Besides, they seem to constitute a group of seeds which 
do not require freezing in order to germinate. 

I think it is generally conceded that July is the best time 
to plant the seeds of primula species, out of doors and in the 


shade, after having kept them in the ice box for six weeks. I | 


know I have had almost 100 per cent success with seeds so 
treated. 

I also find that seeds of dianthus and aquilegias and of 
many of the crucifere started indoors in February and then 
transplanted first into tiny pots, and moved to larger ones as 
they grow, often flower the first season. When a seedling is in 
a pot kept sunk in the ground to within one inch of the rim 
and shaded with laths and watered twice a day, drought and 
heat have little if any effect on it. Besides, potted plants can 
be moved at any time. 

Also, I have found that many plants will not winter over 
in pots in a coldframe. I have lost hundreds of primulas in 


this way; and none of the thymes or satureias will live in pots | 


out of doors over the Winter. They just rot away. If I have 


young plants of these species in the Fall, I plant them in the | 


soil in a coldframe. 


—Helen M. Fox. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Lorn a BurnHAM 
Glass Gardens 





Just think of your many uses for 


a > 
Ga vden cK oom 


COSTING SO LITTLE AS $500 


First, there's the fun and flowers you 
can have. 


Second, it can be made an ideal sunny 
play-place for your children. 


Third, it’s a delightful place to serve 
refreshments or play bridge. 


Fourth, when glazed with the Ultra 
Violet Ray Glass, it is an ideal sun- 
bathing spot. One where in pleasant 





surroundings you c.n soak up health, 
and help overcome much of that end 
of season lagginess, caused largely by 
lack of enough sunshine reaching our 
bodies in the Winter 


Send for free Sunshine Room book 
and see for yourself how much truth 
there is in all we say. We can erect 
one of these Rooms for you in a 
relatively short time. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 


New York Des Plaines, II. Toronto 


1828-C Graybar Bldg. 


308-A Harbor Comm. Bldg. 


Offices in Many Other Principal Cities 





FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES — 


a 











on how to have 


with all orders. 


species at the 





More than é 000 


species and varieties of rock and alpine plants 


listed in our new ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Continuous 
BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


Let us arrange your planting to give bloom 
during the seasons you will most enjoy it. 


We list twenty-one kinds of GENTIANS. A collec- 
tion of these varieties will give bloom from early 
Spring until late Autumn. Cultural advice given 


DO NOT FAIL TO SEE our large display of 


choice rock plants including rare Rhododendron 


New York International 


Spring Flower Show 


Grand Central Palace 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


GREENS FARMS, CONN. 























Your Garden Wants 
This New Organie 
Matter — Rich in 
Available Nitrogen 





Never before have gardéners been offered a natural organic matter 
so rich in available nitrogen as Florida Humus. This product will 
give you all the advantages of any other organic — water holding 
capacity, structural improvement and increased beneficial bac- 
terial activity in your soil. Less acid, it will not sour the soil. And 
its high nitrogen content makes it a plant food in itself. 


Analysis of Florida Humus (by Wiley & Co., Baltimore, No. 129117). Note very 
slight acidity and high percentage of nitrogen and organic matter. Moisture—44.87; on 
dry basis:—Ash, 8.68%; Organic matter, 91.32%; Acidity pH, 6.2 (7 is neutral) ; 
Total Nitrogen, 3.25%; Phosphorous, .24%; Potash, .11%; Calcium, 1.68% ; Maximum 
water holding capacity, 581.12%. 


Free Booklet — You'll find much useful information in our new booklet — The Uses 
of Florida Humus for Better Lawns and Gardens. Ask for it at your dealer’s, listed below, 
or write direct to Florida Humus Company, Sales Office, 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


FLORIDA 


Mined and Manufactured by 


FLORIDA HUMUS COMPANY, Zellwood, Florida 





Distributors: n%0K's, 85 State St., Boston, Mass.; STUMPP & WALTER CO., 
132 Church St., New York City; E. MILLER RICHARDSON & CO., 108 Light St., 
Baltimore. Md.; FRANKLIN J. MURPHEY, 713 Lancaster Ave., Wilmington, Del.; 
BECKERT SEED AND BULB CO., 502 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; ST. LOUIS SEED 
CO., 411 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; THE J. CHAS. MCCULLOUGH SEED OO., 
Third and Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio; TERMINAL SALES CORP., 1627 West 
Fort St., Detroit, Mich.; SIDNEY L. DRYFOOS, 2617 Dartmoor Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 





FIRST BIRTHDAY! 


This month is the first birthday, commercially, of Wilson’s 
EUREKA Plant Food —and what a lusty youngster it is! 
Now, after one year in action, Eureka has proved itself a 
lusty, up-and-coming youngster. As a matter of fact, we’ve had 
to build a new house for it . . . a specially designed factory at 
our Springfield, N. J., headquarters, is devoted exclusively to 
the production of 











Eureka, an exceptionally finely milled true organic fertilizer, 
is produced to give growers all the advantages that heretofore 
could be had only in expensive imported fertilizers. 


Eureka has been used with marked success both indoors and 
outside . . . on the most exotic plants as well as on the “com- 
mon, garden varieties.” 


For complete details, packing and prices, write for special 
Eureka folder. 


We cordially invite you to visit us at Booth 211 
at the International Flower Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York—March 18th to 23rd. 


Dept. E-3 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


ALSO CLEVELAND, OHIO; WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. yy, 
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LILY HYBRIDIZING NOTES 


EORGE L. SLATE reported in the January 15 Horti- 
culture that he had difficulty in securing viable seed from 
Lilium tigrinum. My experience with this species has been 
that it has lost the power to set seed, because of its asexual 
reproduction by means of bulblets. I have learned, however, 
that if all the flowers but one are removed, and if the bulblets 
are rubbed off as soon as they are large enough to show, it is a 
relatively easy matter to force L. tigrinum to set seed. How- 
ever, the effort hardly seems worth while, since the seed is 
very slow in germinating, sometimes not appearing for three 
years after sowing. I have seedlings of an L. tigrinum x 
L. speciosum cross that are now five years old, and more than 
likely another five years will’ elapse before they show the first 
flower. 

Instead, I feel that the same effort would be better spent on 
those lilies which will bloom within a reasonable length of 
time, and which are likely to produce new varieties that can be 
reproduced from seed in less than a decade or two. 

During the past Summer, I made a great many crosses on 
every lily available that would reproduce itself from seed 
quickly. Some of the most promising crosses include tenut- 
folium x candidum, regale x candidum, elegans x candidum, 
and regale x tenuifolium. While L. candidum is a very poor 
subject from seed, when used as a pollen parent, it does not 
seem to delay quick maturity of its seedlings. Last year I had 
blooms for the second time on some seedlings of tenuifolium 
x martagon album, which cross was made in an effort to prove 
the Golden Gleam cross. The general character of the seedlings 
was that of Golden Gleam, although some showed signs of 
vestigial spotting, evidently inherited from the L. martagon 
album parentage, despite the fact that its white coloration is 
evidently a pure recessive characteristic. Another peculiar fact, 
from the standpoint of the plant geneticist, is that seedlings 
of this cross breed true in color and show a blending of the 
red of L. tenuifolium and the white of L. martagon album, 
instead of the dominance of red which would be expected. 

Another interesting hybrid (and one for which I shudder 
during the present zero wave) is a centifolium x sulphureum 
hybrid. Last year I had some choice flowers from this one, 
ranging all the way from pure white with no trace of shading, 
to a sulphur yellow with deep brownish rose exterior. While 
something like a glorified L. regale, this hybrid blooms later, 
has larger flowers, and more of them. I am hoping to work up 
clons of this if my seedlings are spared by the Winter. 

In closing, let me mention a worth while trick in pollina- 
tion. I have learned that a single pollination, even if per- 
formed at what seems to be exactly the right moment, is rarely 
successful. I always pollinate as many times as is possible, 
even three or four times during the day for two or three days. 
It may be that the degree of maturity of the pollen of a dif- 
ferent species has a definite effect on its reception by the alien 
style. I have also learned to disregard seeming inconsistencies, 
such as the differing lengths of the pistils in two species. Ap- 
parently when once stimulated by the malic acid on the pistil 
of an L. regale bloom, even the pollen tube of the diminutive 
L. tenutfolium will continue to grow indefinitely until it 
meets the ovary. 

Even the most difficult of crosses should be tried— it is not 
impossible to imagine the success of crosses between border- 
line species which are difficult to assign to the genus lilium or 
to fritillaria. The other day Mr. Koch of Garfield Park Con- 
servatory showed me an outstanding hybrid he had made 
between a hippeastrum (so-called hybrid amaryllis) and 
Lycorts aurea. Certainly the kinship between the notholirion 
group of lilies and the fritillarias is closer than between the 
two species used by Mr. Koch for the parents of his hybrid. 


—R. M. Carleton. 
Chicago, III. 
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HOW TO PLANT A TREE 


ig. ggnenniriemengere- eye trees receive great care while being 
prepared for sale. They are transplanted occasionally, 
pruned and kept clear of pests. The root pruning induces a 
thick growth of fibre close to the tree. This class of trees can 
be shipped to great distances with perfect safety, provided 
they are properly packed; they quickly take hold when again 
planted and continue their interrupted growth without any 
perceptible injury. 

Keep in mind that the roots of trees are very tender affairs 
and should at all times be treated with care and consideration. 
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The roots should be spread flat 


On their arrival from the nursery, where they should have 
been carefully packed, get the trees into the ground without 
delay but, if it is impossible to do so at that time, do not 
under any consideration leave the roots exposed to wind and 
sun. Every exposure, however short it may be, affects the 
vitality, and a prolonged exposure brings about unhappy 
conditions. 

Look for the mark made by the earth on the trunk of the 
tree when it stood in the nursery, and going by that, although 
it may seem shallow to you, you will make no mistake. The 
roots need warmth, light and moisture, such as they receive 
when placed properly, but when hermetically sealed two or 
three feet in the ground, it is impossible to develop any 
vigorous root action while contending against the terribly 
handicapping conditions. Give your tree plenty of feeding 
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The roots should not turn upwards 


ground, plenty of good fibrous earth, and if the place of 
planting is not naturally suitable, dig it out deep and put in 
what is needed. 

Make the hole sufficiently large to accommodate the roots 
fully spread out without the slightest crowding, spreading 
them carefully with the hands. When putting in the loam, 
work it well about the roots, rocking the tree to accomplish 
this, and as the loam is filled in, firm it with the foot, and 
arrange the earth on top in the shape of a basin for water. A 
stake and wire guard are necessary in most cases. If using a 
guard, be sure that it is sufficiently large not to bind the tree. 
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This work is often carelessly done, with the result that the | 


swaying of the tree against the support wears off the bark 
and badly scars the tree. To prevent injury, put a piece of old 
rubber hose—three inches will be sufficient—between the tree 
and the stake. Wind rope about all to keep them in place. 
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CHARM 


and 


BEAUTY 


HERE is a human quality which finds the ultimate of its expres- 
‘hae in the week of the International Flower Show. Suddenly, 
after months of seemingly hopeless cold, New York awakes to find 
that another Eden has been fashioned. From March 18 to 23 the 
Grand Central Palace is in bloom. 

There is some of a similar quality which creates the atmosphere 
found at the Roosevelt. Those who love the charm and beauty of 
the Flower Show will find themselves greatly pleased with the 
manner of this hotel. The rooms are reasonable, $4 single and $6 
double; and the food is delicious. Only one block from the Show. 


Write or wire for reservations. 


The ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. at 45th Street, New York 


Bernam G. Hines, Manager A UNITED HOTEL 


Compete, 

informative, easy- 

reference lists that give proper name, 
common name, colors, heights, and 
blooming period for all plants and 
shrubs listed. 


Descriptions that answer the very 

questions you would ask in your own 

garden. You will find this catalog 

mighty helpful. 

Here’s what it contains: 
REGAL PERENNIALS for a Colorful, 
ALL-SEASON Garden @ LILIES—The 
Queen of the Queens @ Let's consider the 
AUGUST Garden @ The famous Hors- 
ford THRIFTY BORDER @ For the 
Nooks and Crannies of your ROCK 
GARDEN @ New England's Best VINES, 
TRAILERS and CLIMBERS @ Some 


Send for 


Your Copy 
Ready Now! 


HORSFORD’S : 
REGAL PLANTS 


@ Anew kind of catalog, fascinat- 
ing, easy to read, packed full of 
interesting comment on the USE 
of Regal plants, shrubs and trees 
in your garden. Illustrated in full 
color Over 700 varieties, all hardy, 
many new, most of them grown 
here in our famous Vermont valley. 


F-1. HORSFORD 


Box B CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 


HELPFUL LISTS for your Garden Plan- 
ning @ BIENNIAL PLANTS for a Com- 
plete Border Garden @ Easy-to-grow 
FERNS for Difficult Locations @ Selected 
ROSES with “North Country” Hardiness. 








A few of the 


600 ALPINES 


Listed in the “ROCK GARDEN CATALOG” of 
NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 
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We not only grow the finest of Alpines, but also grow the best varieties of Hardy 
Roses, Evergreens, Shade Trees, Perennials, Fruit Trees, and Small Fruit plants. 
These are listed in our “General Nursery Catalog.”’ We will gladly mail you either 
of these catalogs. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Dept. H, Barre, Vt. 
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Flower Show 
HEADQUARTERS 


Visitors to the International Flower 
Show are cordially invited to make 


use of the splendid facilities of the 





Hotel Lexington when in New York. 
This new hotel is diagonally across 
the street from Grand Central Palace, 
scene of the show. The rates are 


reasonable, from $3.00 single, $4.00 





double and from $5.00 for twin 
bedded rooms; every room has bath 


and radio. Restaurant prices are 





equally modest: breakfast from 40c, 





luncheon from 65c and dinner from 






$1.00 in the main dining room or 
Silver Grill. Al Kavelin and his 


orchestra play for luncheon; Little 








Jack Little, famed radio star, and his 






orchestra entertain nightly in the 






Silver Grill. Official Headquarters 





of the Garden Clubs are at this hotel. 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


48th Street and Lexington Avenue - New York City 











Charles E. Rochester - General Manager 
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NEW DAHLIAS FROM SEED 


AISING dahlias from seed is most interesting and not at 
all difficult. It is advisable to send to a dahlia specialist 
for his best selected seed. Two hundred seeds for five dollars 
should produce varieties worth from one to ten dollars a root. 
Prepare the soil for seed sowing of good compost and one- 
third clean sand. The boxes should not be more than four 
inches deep. A layer of sand an inch deep in the bottom of the 
boxes will aid drainage. Plant the seeds one inch apart, in 
rows two inches apart. Cover them about one-quarter of an 
inch and firm the soil lightly with a piece of wood, to insure 
close contact with the seed. 

It is best to water the boxes of soil before planting the seed, 
making the rows with a slender stick and covering them with 
dry soil, because this method will give damp soil beneath the 
seeds to induce sprouting. 

Set the boxes in full morning sunshine, and do not water 
them until the fourth day after planting. Follow by another 
watering of warm water on the seventh or eighth day, and 
again on the tenth. By this time, a sprout may show here and 
there. Continue to water sparingly, and keep the boxes free 
from drafts. 

When the seedlings have developed four leaves, they may 
be transplanted to other boxes, with soil similarly prepared, 
setting the small plants four inches apart each way. 

If the seeds are planted about March 15, the plants may not 
need a second transplanting, if kept cultivated by carefully 
loosening the soil between the rows. This may be done by 
using a steel fork. 

As soon as all danger of frost is over, set the plants in the 
garden in rows three feet apart with two feet between plants. 
Dig a hole seven or eight inches deep, put a good handful of 
bone meal, or any good fertilizer in and stir lightly to mix it 
with the soil. Cover this with an inch of plain soil and set 
in the plant, pressing the soil firmly, as it is filled in, until the 
hole is filled level with the surface. Stake the plants at once, 
as there will be the risk of bruising the tiny tubers if staking 
is left until later. 

As soon as each plant is two feet tall, nip out the tip of the 
stalk. This will induce stronger growth and less height. As 
the buds form, if large blossoms are wanted, remove all but 
the center bud at tip of each branch. The strength will all go 
into developing this one bud, bringing a fuller blossom. 

Do not let the blossoms wither on the plants, as this de- 
prives the other buds of strength. Tie the plants carefully, to 
avoid breakage from wind and storm. Keep them free from 
weeds, and once a month work a handful of fertilizer into the 
soil, in a circle, a few inches from the stem. 

From March sown seed, the plants should begin to bud 
by mid-June and tubers develop well the first year. There is 
no limit to the varieties one may get from 100 seedling plants, 
and there are always new beauties to be grown. 


Edgewater, N. J. —K. B. Watkins. 







A USEFUL DWARF EUVUONYMUS 


oo article on Euonymus radicans in the February | issue 
of Horticulture reminds us of another member of this 
family that seems to be undeservedly neglected, E. radicans 
var. colorata. This evergreen vine is an excellent ground 
cover in sun or partial shade. The leaves, about one and 
one-half inches long, are dark glossy evergreen in Summer, 
turning a red bronze in the Fall, and retaining the colorful 
foliage throughout the Winter. The thick mass of fibrous 
roots serves as a good soil binder, and it seems to prefer a 
loam, not too sandy, with a moderate amount of moisture. 
It is the hardiest evergreen euonymus. In Volume VII of the 
Journal of the Arnold Arboretum, Mr. Alfred Rehder states 
that the seed was collected in China in 1914. 


Fort Washington, Pa. —Edith Stokes Haines. 
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New Phlox Columbia 
Plant Patent 118 


Introducing THE NEW 
PHLOX COLUMBIA 
AND BARBERRY MENTORENSIS 
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Illustrated in Color in Catalogue 


PHLOX COLUMBIA 


PRICES 


Single plants 50c 
3 for $1.25 
12 for $4.50 


Mum Pink 
Cushion 


Also called Amelia. Unique 
early flowering. Height 10 
inches with a spread of 18 to 
30. During late Summer and 
entire Fall a mass of salmon- 
pink almost stemless flowers. 
As a friendly favor allow us 
to urge your surely having 
this Mum in your garden. 


A truly marvelous cameo pink with light blue eyes. 
Blooms bounteously and long. Grows 2 % feet high. 
Heavily foliaged, whick is free from both mildew 
and insect pests. Mrs. Francis King says it is the 
greatest Phlox introduced in 20 years. She surely 
ought to know. Columbia is U. S. Patented. Grown 
exclusively by Wayside Gardens. 





New Barberry Mentorensis 
Plant Patent 99 


BARBERRY MENTORENSIS 


Erect in growth, 3 % to 4 feet. Requires no pruning. 
Heavily thorned. Ideal as a protective hedge. Foliage 
grows right down to ground and stays on practically 
all year. Of greatest advantage, it thrives equally well 
in acid or alkaline soils. Ideal for foundation plant- 
ing. Just a grand shrub in every way. U. S. Patented. 
Grown exclusively by Wayside Gardens. 


Two Other New Things 


Illustrated in Color in Catalogue 


New winter-hardy Hybrid Korean Chry- 
santhemums specially fine for cold sections 
where others kill. Profuse early bloomers. 
Lovely pastel shades. Six varieties. All 50c 
each. $5 a dozen. 


New dwarf border Asters. A Sterling novelty. Grow 
a foot high. In September plants are completely cov- 
ered with blossoms. Great for edging. Fine for rock 
gardens. Perfectly hardy. Seven varieties in white, 
pink, lilac and lavender-blue. 3 for $1.20, 12 for 
$3.50, 100 for $25. 


Wayside Gardens 





PRICES 
Single piants 75c 
12 for $6 
100 for $45 
2 ft. plants 


Send for 
Catalogue 


See the numerous 
other new things. For 
instance the new 
Hardy Carnation 
Crimson King. All of 
them real finds. Rea- 


PRICES sonable in price for 
Single plants 45c new introductions. 
3 for $1.20 28 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio So don't fail to get 

12 for $3.50 the catalogue. 


Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 
DISTRIBUTORS OF SUTTON’'S SEEDS——SEND FOR SEED CATALOGUE 











THE TRAILING ARBUTUS IN HOME GARDENS 


Cy all our choice native plants, few have had as high a 


oak leaf mold, two parts well crumbled peat moss and two 
parts coarse sand is ideal; each plant should be given a pocket 
of this material a foot across and a foot deep. After planting, 
the soil over the whole area should be given a permanent 
quarter-inch mulch of dead pine, hemlock or other conifer 


record of failures when transplanted from the wild as 

the trailing arbutus or Mayflower, Epig@a repens. So 
nearly universal has been the mortality among collected speci- 
mens that many gardeners have reached the conclusion that the 
species can not be “‘tamed.”’ The difficulty in almost 
every instance arises from the peculiarities of the 
plant’s root formation and habits. A healthy speci- 
men of epigza has a surprisingly large and very 
finely fibrous root system which is well supplied 
with a minute mycorrhizal fungus whose existence 
in an active state is essential to the plant's well- 
being. It is next to impossible to dig up such a 
plant without breaking a considerable number of 
the fragile feeding rootlets or shifting the soil about 
them enough to dislodge the mycorrhiza—or both. 
As a result, the natural balance is destroyed and the 
plant customarily dies before it is restored. 

The remedy for this situation, of course, is found 
in nursery-propagated plants which have been 
grown in such a way that they can be lifted from 
the beds and transplanted without their roots suffer- 
ing the slightest disturbance at any stage of the 
operations. With such plants it is perfectly feasible 
to establish trailing arbutus permanently in any 
suitable place where the soil is found to be of the 
right character. 

This species demands a highly acid, well aérated 
soil containing an abundance of humus, and a well 
drained, shady location. A mixture of four parts 





The trailing arbutus,can be grown in the home garden if the right methods are followed 








See what $3.00 will bring 
you! Armfuls of sweet-scented 
beauty to fill your home with 
gracious loveliness for months 
at a time—and remember, they 
are all SCHLING’S SEEDS— 
tried and tested—vitality and 
vigor bred into them! 


pine and individual 

Towers much larger 
than the ordinary 
Hartwegi type; mix- 
ture. 
Salp' Candela- 
brat iowered— Trusses 
of lovely petunia- 
shaped flowers, borne 
on a central, many 
branched stem, oe 
4to$ft.tall. Pkt. 

's paoreet 
Hyb Serecios— 
Grace of form and rich 
ba ag of — 
make this particularly 
desirable annual for Gaillardia, Indian ence 
cutting. _Biooms at summer. 
Ann ummer Chrysanthemums, Dark Copper r— 
Delightful gay nad de decorative. Lone stems. P’ 
able for mags effects. Annual nm Gem (Really a oe 
Nicotiana, Crimson Bodter—Eassernaty effective, coral) —Charming ition to a bouquet ¥. other 
Low growing, bushy plants cover 

avy Xe ne Tere: dark crimson. P 5c Giant Scabiosa, Loveliness—Glorious new color, a 
Sunshine hine Asters— New color shades in this remark- delicate salmon rose. On 
able aster, unsurpassed for its exquisite contrasts delightful fragrance. 
and decorative value Pkt. TOTAL 


King Lupins— New giants, 3 to 4 ft. tall, with flower 
- $3.00 


Rare; CHowers 
Coutti i 


Sunshine Zinnias— All 
that the name implies. 
Arich mixture of lovely 


pastel colors in the 
new and fascinating 


t. 35¢ 
Galtiardia Indian 
Chief—Rich, bronzy- 
red on long, seme. 
flowering profusely a 
summer. y Lanny 
unne: Semi- 
double Sunlite—New 
double form of the 
— tulip Poppy -_ 
f is vill lig ht ony 
u 

Poppy. Sunlite no a = e * 25¢ 
Tithonia Speciosa—Schling's mow golden flower 
of the Incas. The exoti 3 ee of its foliage and 
blazing orange-scarlet blossoms make it ae a 


long stems and_with a 
P 5e 


THE COLLECTION 
($3.65 value) 


GREEN PEAS! 


(and lots of ’em) 


from June to August 
Here is the simple secret! 


1. Buy Schling’s famous ‘‘long season” collection; 

2. Plant early—soon as frost is out: 

3. Plant them all at the same time. 
Late planted peas are a failure—these varieties 
mature in succession and thus guarantee praaty of 
this toothsome Seary for your table if planted 
eacly and tog: 

Schling’s lt Extra-Early— Height, 2% ft. 

Gradus or Prosperity— Height, 3 ft. 

Sutton’s Excelsior—Height, 1% ft. 





, 3¢ Ib. each of all 6 varieties, 3 Ibs. in all. $3.75 
Dwart Champion—Height 1% ft. 1 Ib. each of all 6 varieties, 6 Ibs. in all. ..$2.75 
Improved Telephone—Height, 5 ft. 2 Ibs. each of all 6 varieties, 12 Ibs. in all’ 00 
Heroine— Height, 4 ft. (free delivery anywhere in U. S. A.) 


*Send fi the sew ? 

B OOK FOR GAR- 4 Madison Ave. 

DEN LOVERS—3se near 58th St 
7) x free with « 

a aon ae _ New York City 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc, 














NOW IS THE TIME 


When you are earnestly striving to so plan your 
garden that it will give you and your friends the 
utmost delight. 

It may be that in our new catalog you will find on 
the plants and shrubs that will give your garden tha 
added distinction and difference that you are died 
for, and which will make your grounds beautiful be- 
yond compare. 

Our line is complete with a wide variety of ORNA- 
MENTAL SHADE TREES — HYBRID and NATIVE 
RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS — the BEST of 
the FLOWERING SHRUBS — HYBRID LILACS — 
the CREAM of the World's CHOICEST PEONIES — 
IRIS — PHLOX — HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS. 

Then best of all, our prices are moderate, indeed. 

May we have the privilege of serving you? 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows & Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 











CAMELLIA JAPONICAS 


Real novelties as winter-flowering cut flowers or ornamentals. 
Easy to grow in a cool greenhouse or conservatory. 
Illustrated catalog of the finest varieties, pot grown, named 
sorts, from America’s leading specialist, sent gratis, if you 
mention this advertisement. 


“Longview” "™ +="~ Crichton, Ala. 
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needles, or a somewhat thicker one of dead oak leaves. For the 
first full year in their new location the plants must be kept 
well watered, either by rain or artificially. Lime, either in the 
soil or in the water which is applied, appears to be fatal to 
this species and is something which must be carefully guarded 
against. 

The question is sometimes asked whether epigzas that have 
been produced and developed under cultivation are as hardy 
and have as great charm of blossom and fragrance as have 
plants in their native woods. Where the work has been prop- 
erly done, both hardiness and fragrance are unimpaired, and 
the plants are definitely more luxuriant and have more perfect 
foliage than those in the wild. In many cases, too, the flowers 
are larger, due to the extra vigor the plants derive from the 
idealized conditions they have enjoyed. 

—Robert S. Lemmon. 
New Canaan, Conn. 


ORIGIN OF GOLDEN GLEAM LILY 


R. WESTON’S discussion in the December 15 number 

of Horticulture leads me to add what I know about the 

origin of Lilium tenuifolium Golden Gleam, obviously the 
most dependable hybrid lily we have. 

This lily was raised at Huftelen’s Nursery at Leroy, N. Y., 
a cross between L. tenuifolium and L. martagon album. Mr. 
George Richmond who worked at Huftelen’s Nursery at that 
time says that Mr. Huftelen worked seven years before he 
produced Golden Gleam. He says, furthermore, that for 18 
years thereafter the seeds from this particular plant were re- 
selected again and again, great care always being taken to weed 
out any offspring which did not come entirely true to the 
orange color. 

Mrs. Fox in “‘Garden Cinderellas’’ says of Golden Gleam: 
“This is supposed to be a hybrid, but as I have raised quantities 
of plants from seed, and as they always come true, I think it 
must be a variety.” 

Does it not seem likely that this lovely hybrid was made 
into a dependable variety by 18 years of hard, painstaking 
labor? 

I have not had an experience of L. tenutfolium and Golden 
Gleam mixing as Mr. Weston has, but I have only recently 
added Golden Gleam to my garden. Since the two are such 
near relatives, it is to be expected that they might mix to some 
extent. 

Mr. George Richmond still lives just outside of Leroy and 
still raises Golden Gleam on his five-acre lily farm. Any state 
trooper will direct you to his farm, where he will happily tell 
you all about Golden Gleam. 

Mr. Weston also speaks of the non-seeding of L. testaceum. 
This lily has set seeds in my garden the last two Summers 
without artificial fertilization. I believe it was crossed with its 
parent, L. candidum, of which we are fortunate enough to 
have a good supply. 

I have hand pollinated L. testaceum with L. candidum and 
have a few seedlings coming along. This is the source of 
White Knight described in the books as a white testaceum. 
About a year ago, Horticulture contained an article by Dr. 
David Griffiths in which he said that he had great hopes for 
some seedlings of this parentage. Miss Isabella Preston has also 
been successful with this cross. One of her plants was different 
in that it had red anthers but unfortunately this hybrid lily 
has since been lost. 

At one time, I hand pollinated L. testaceum with six dif- 


_ ferent kinds of lilies but a very disgusting thing happened: 





only one blossom set seed. That was the above-mentioned 
cross—L. testaceum and L. candidum. I have had other simi- 
lar experiences, and so I quite agree with Miss Preston who 
says, ‘‘It is easy to cross lilies if you only know which ones to 
cross. 

—Leora H. Cutler. 
Williamsville, N. Y. 
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WATER LILIES 
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Plan Now 


TO BUILD OR RE- &™ 
STOCK YOUR POOL 


No garden is complete without 
a water lily pool. Easiest of flow- 
ers to grow—they require no 
weeding, watering or hoeing. No 
place is too small for a pool or 
tub garden. 


Tricker's Water Lilies 
Are Guaranteed to Bloom 


All Tricker Water Lilies are 
young, vigorous and guaranteed 
to bloom. 


TRICKER’S 1935 Specials 


WATER LILY MARLIAC 
FLESH. Large, soft pink flow- 


ome. ry Blooms freely. FREE 
Never so ore at 1935Catalog 
this price. . . . . Special $1 Beautiful 
BOOKLET, “How to Build a new Catalog 
Pool."’ Pool building is an easy now ready. 


matter with this complete Cc 
Nis cnn ce dea corde 10¢ ( we 


TRICKER'S COLOR DUET. 
Two of the best. Chromatella, 
yellow; and Rose Arey, deep 
cerise-pink - Special$2.25 
Order Today 


Plants shipped at just the right 
time for planting in your section. 


Ww»: TRICKER, INC. 


Everything for the Water duties 


5304 Brookside Ave. e 5324 Rainbow Terrace 
SADDLE RIVER, N. J. INDEPENDENCE. OHIO 














CARYOPTERIS 


Mastacanthus superbus 


—a handsome, free-flowering woody 
perennial that is enjoying sensational 
popularity among novelty-seeking flower 
fans. Well branched; grows 2 to 3 feet 
high, with long stems covered with 
showy whorls of clear-colored flowers. 
Blooms in September and October. Well 
adapted for cutting. Three colors: 


BLUE PINK WHITE 


Plants 45c each. Three (one of each 
color) for $1.10. Sent postpaid. Time to 
order — NOW. 


DREER’S 1935 GARDEN BOOK should 
be in every gardener’s hands. A 200-page 
catalog of quality seeds, bulbs and plants 
—as well as a helpful gardening guide. 
Sent free on request. 


HENRY A. 


142 Dreer Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GOOD SMALL GROUND COVERS 


Lake neguepes are often made for good ground covers for 
shady places and the answer is almost always: ‘‘Use Pachy- 
sandra terminalis.’ This certainly is a good ground cover and 
it spreads rapidly, but it is not particularly interesting, the 
flowers are not pretty and unless the soil is fairly good the 
leaves are a dull yellowish green. 

To me the periwinkle, Vinca minor, looks much better. 
The foliage is a beautiful deep green and it runs about here 
and there, rooting as it runs, and the blossom is exquisite. 
The roadside from Albano to Lake Nemi in Italy is carpeted 
with vinca—a most beautiful sight. It is easily propagated 
and the white variety is lovely with the blue. 

Both these plants are suitable for wide spaces, but many 
have small spots in their rock gardens only suitable for small 
mat-like plants. Of these the various thymes are excellent, but 
they need watching lest they smother other plants. One dear 
little native goldthread, Coptis trifolia, is a joy. Naturally 
shade loving, it will grow in full sun if it has rock under 
which to bury its tiny golden rootlets. It is a delightful edging 
for rocky paths. Its cousin, the barren-strawberry, Wald- 
steinia fragarioides, is equally attractive with golden yellow 
instead of white flowers. If planted in full sun it needs a little 
water once in a while in a very dry season. A still tinier cover- 
ing plant, Houstoma serpyllifolia, from the mountains of 
North Carolina, will grow in and around and over the rocks 
like a soft green mat. It has tiny rounded leaves and pretty 


blue houstonia blossoms, each with a golden eye. I consider it a | 


treasure. These are all natives and hardy. 

Of the exotics, I think Mazus pumilio is the best, although 
Mrs. Wilder condemns it. It does spread, but it can be con- 
trolled. A slope beginning at the line of rocks bordering a bed 
of Iris gracilipes and ending with a rock path by a pool is a 
joy to all, when covered with its dainty lavender gloxinia- 
like flowers, and the green is exquisite at all times. It enjoys 
shade, but planted in the cracks of a stone path in full sun it 
creeps between the stones, blossoms well, and is not too 
rampant. 

There are several linarias, or cymbalarias, which are quite 
lovely. Linaria hepaticefolia, with flat, raunded, marbled 
leaves, is an inch-high treasure, but needs watching. It out- 
lines rock paths beautifully and is a good ground cover for 
early bulbs, but is not to be trusted near wee plants. It will 


jump long distances mysteriously. L. pilosa is much more | 


conservative, creeps around the rocks, and blooms nearly all 


Summer. Its leaves are rather hairy and the flowers do not lie 


flat as in L. hepaticefolia. 

Antennaria rosea nana is a charming paving plant with 
beautiful silvery foliage—a color not often found among 
carpeting plants. Muehlenbeckia nana (Calacinum axillare) 
with tiny stiff dark leaves is also a good ground cover al- 
though quite inconspicuous. Then there is the beautiful 
Vancouveria hexandra of which I have written before which 


| is as beautiful as any plant we have but not suited to open 


sun. Lotus corniculatus is very cheerful with its golden pea- 
blossoms, but not too conservative. 

—Helen O. Sprague. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROTECTION FROM CUT WORMS 


HAVE a suggestion for those unfortunate people who are 

obliged to fight cut worms each Spring. Throughout the 
Winter months I save all the strong, round cardboard con- 
tainers in which ice cream and oysters are sold. I push the bot- 
tom out and in the Spring sink them in the ground around 
my choice young seedlings that I need to protect from these 
pests. The strength of the containers makes it easy to push 
them down into the soil, and they are heavy enough not to 
be blown away by the first heavy wind. 


Reading, Mass. —Florence G. King. 


















England’s 
finest flowers 
are grown from 
SUTTON’S 
SEEDS 





American flower lovers visiting Eng- 
land cannot find superlatives enough to 
express their admiration for the color- 
ful beauty and perfection of the gor- 
geous blooms found in flower gardens 
wherever they go. Climate and soil con- 
ditions are favorable, but to the seeds 
used—largely Sutton’s Seeds—must be 
awarded the major credit. 

Back of Sutton’s Seeds are more than 
a hundred years of experience and care 
in breeding, improving and selecting 
only the choicest seeds from improved 
strains. Five generations of the Sutton 
family have spent their lives in develop- 
ing the “‘pedigree-quality’’ of Sutton’s 
Seeds until they are unrivaled. Pre- 
ferred and grown all over the world, 
they invariably germinate and grow— 
true-to-type—and produce the same 
beautiful flowers that their parents did 
before them. 

As Seedsmen, by appointment to His 
Majesty King George V, Sutton & 
Sons, Ltd., are the premier seedsmen 
of the British Empire. Sutton’s Seeds 
are extensively used in India and Cey- 
lon, in Australia and South Africa, in 
Canada and in the United States, where 
their popularity is increasing every year. 

Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in Horti- 
culture and General Garden Seed Cata- 
logue is a 200-page book used by pro- 
fessionals and amateur gardeners alike 
as a text-book and catalogue. It illus- 
trates, profusely, the choicest varieties 
of flowers, describes them and then tells 
how to get the best results. 

Now we have made it easy for our 
American friends to secure a copy of 
the 1935 edition quickly. A large quan- 
tity of these catalogues has been 
shipped to the United States for distribu- 
tion. Just send Money Order for 35c to 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Box 31, 
210 South Seventh Street, Phila., Pa. 


Sutton & Sons, Ltd. Reading, England 


Sutter 


ENGLAND’S BEST 
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NEW. RARE, INTERESTING AND 
UNUSUAL HARDY PLANT MATERIAL 


We offer an exceptionally interesting list of hardy garden plants which includes many new things 
additional to those mentioned here. 





Hardy Roses 
Of these we list 165 varieties including Climbers, Hybrid Teas, Hybrid Perpetuals, Polyanthas, rugosas and Species. 
Amongst these are many novelties including the following: 


Easleas Golden Rambler, the outstanding Mermaid, splendid large sized yellow climber og? each 
novelty in climbers ..............---; $2.00 each | Nigrette (’ ‘Black Rose of Sangerhausen”’) . 2.00 “ 

Golden Rambler (Mrs. A. C. James) ...... 2.00 “ RTS ee re ere 1.50 ° 

EE Te 2.00 “ EE ee oe rrr, 1.50 “ 


Also Fluffy Ruffles, Crimson Glow, Little Beauty, Daydream and other good things, and interesting species like 
Austrian Copper, Ecae, Double Hugonis, Moyesii, Harison’s Yellow, etc. We have 12 of the best varieties of Standard or 
Tree Roses on heavy, straight stems, all worked on seedling Brier stocks. 





Liliums for Spring Plantings 


We grow over 100 varieties of Hardy Lilies and offer 40 of these for Spring plantings; included are such choice 
varieties as giganteum Himalaicum, Pride of Charlotte, testaceum, martagon Dalmaticum, sulphureum, longiflorum albo 
marginata and speciosum Melpomene. Also speciosum in several colors, auratums, Hansonii, regale, and two forms of the 
wonderful Philippinense Formosanum, strong bulbs of the last named $4.00 per doz. $30.00 per 100. Fine bulbs of 12 
distinct Liliums for $3.00, 100 in 10 varieties for $20.00. All will bloom this Summer. 


We carry in stock 75 varieties of Lilium seeds. A few rare and choice vars. like Martagon — a Pride of Char- 
lotte, Centifolium, and candidum Salonica variety $1.00 per pkt. Collection of 12 vars., easily germinated $2.00, single 
varieties 25 cents per pkt. Philippinense Formosanum flowers the same year from seeds. 





Hardy Perennial and Rock Garden Plants 
Amongst the newer offerings of these are the following: 
ASTERS. Frikarti, Blue Eyes, Red Rover, Charming, Pink Nymph and 6 vars. of the new English dwarf varieties. 
GENTIANAS. A fine collection including Macaulayi Wells’ variety, acaulis Clusii, sino-ornata, calycosa. 
PHLOXES. Columbia, new patented variety 50 cents each $4.50 per doz. also Diplomat, Daily Sketch, Salmon Glow. 
HELLEBORUS. (Christmas Rose) Strong plants of niger altifolius, niger praecox, orientalis, $1.00 each, $10 per doz. 


PRIMULAS. Pam, Ogon, Queen of Heaven, Juliae, Wanda, Double lavender, Double white 50 cents each. Many other 
varieties at 25-35 cents each, $2.50-$3.00 doz. 


HEMEROCALLIS. Fine collection of new late flowering Betscher and other hybrids, $1.00 each, $10.00 per doz. 
SAXIFRAGAS. Including longifolia (true) pyramidalis, Guilford Seedling and many more. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. New Koreanum hybrids Hebe, Orion, Vulcan 75 cents each. Collection 6 older vars. 35 cents 
each, $4.00 per doz. 


VIOLA. Maggie Mott the beautiful large light lavender variety, fragrant and free. Of this lovely variety we now have a 
fine stock 40 cents each, $3.00 per doz., $20.00 per 100. 


HELENIUMS. Moerheimi Beauty and Wyndley. 
Also new ASTILBES, COREOPSIS, HEUCHERAS, IRIS, DIANTHUS, and other good things. 


Choice Flowering Shrubs 
CARYOPTERIS Mastacanthus in blue, white and pink 50 cents each. VITEX Macrophylla 75 cents. ELSHOLTZIA 
Stauntoni 75 cents. HAMAMELIS Mollis $1.00. FOTHERGILLA Major $1.50-$2.00. BUDDLEIA Magnifica, Lavender 
Glory (New) 75 cents. JASMINUM Nudiflorum 75 cents, $1.50. Clematis Tangutica Obtusiuscula, New Golden Yellow, 


late Summer blooming variety, $1.00 each. 








AZALEAS. 12 varieties in well budded stock. 


RHODODENDRONS. In the large flowered hybrids we have such good varieties as Kettledrum, Charles Dickens, 
delicatissima, Dr. Dresselhuys, album elegans and others, $4.50-$7.50 each. 





Amongst interesting Bulbs for Summer flowering we have |2 vars. of the Newer Montbretias, TIGRIDIAS in 5 distinct 
colors, seen ama (Ismene) calathina, GALTONIAS, ZEPHYRANTHES, TUBEROSES and other varieties all 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front and Federal Streets Weymouth, Massachusetts 
Inspection Cordially Invited Send for Our Catalogue “‘K” and Compare Prices 
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BULBS 
strated Catalogues on Request 
For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC. 


Seed & Bulb Specialists 
134-144 WASHINGTON STREET 
NEW YORKCITY 








LOOK ‘ W 
THIS TRIANGLE 


when you buy PEAT MOSS 


[* is your guarantee of uniform texture, 

expert refinement, unusually high absorb- 
ency—Peat Moss obtained from the world’s 
finest bogs, so clean and pure that no me- 
chanical cleansing is ever required. For 
your own protection and satisfaction, insist 
that the Peat Moss you buy is Emblem- 
Protected and has the Triangle Seal Mark 
of Quality stamped on the side of every bale. 


EMBLEM PROTECTED 5 


PEAT MOS 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising and Research Dept. 
155 JOHN STREET NEW YORK CITY 








Fertilize while sprinkling 


the new 


HYDROLIZER 
WAY 


Balanced mixture of odorless 
Plant Foods and moisture. 
Chemical strength always 
under control. 


Folder—*Horticultural Chemistry 
and Garden Beauty”—Free 


NEW ENGLAND 
HYDROLIZER CO. 


17 Francis Road, E. Weymouth, Mass. 











PACKARD BIRDHOUSES 
Six for $5 
Why Pay More? 


Approved by the 
Audubon Societies 


I offer six cutest looking, longest 
lasting, most easily handled, 
Packard bluebird houses (the 
birds love them) for $5 securely 
packed and mailed to you any- 
where in U.S.A. without further 
charge. 

These bird-houses are strong, light, thoroughly 
ventilated, easily cleaned, ready to put up. Two 
blows from a hammer secures them in place. Their 
artistic shape and soft gray color make them fit un- 
obtrusively into any landscape—and the birds love 
them. Packards are the best. 


“Ask the bird that owns one” 
WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 















HORTICULTURE 


GROWING TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS 


BB orm prey rooted begonias will thrive in shady places 
where it is almost impossible to get any other flower to 
grow. They grow equally well in garden beds, window or 
porch boxes, or in pots, their normal blooming season being 
from May to November. 

The single frilled begonias constitute a very pretty class, 
with the edges of the petals nicely frilled, giving them a charm 
which the smooth petaled varieties do not have. Crested single 
begonias have a crested growth on each of the four petals 
which gives them a curious appearance. 

By far the most beautiful, however, are the various double- 
flowering types. Some look like very double giant gardenias 
with flowers often seven inches in diameter. Others are of 
perfect rose shape with beautifully cupped petals, while others 
have the form of a loose tea rose with incurving petals. 

The daffodil, or narcissus-flowered type, comes in mixture 
only at the present time. Another very new type is the duplex, 
which has the appearance of two flowers, one superimposed 
on the other. 





The tuberous rooted begonia has many charming forms 


Perhaps the finest of all tuberous rooted begonias are found 
in the double fimbriated group. They look like a giant carna- 
tion from five to even eight inches in diameter and have several 
times the petalage of the most double carnation. The edges of 
the petals are finely frilled or pinked, giving the flowers a 
charm combined with brilliant coloring that beggars descrip- 
tion. 

Tuberous rooted begonias are very easy to grow; in fact, 
they are just as easy to handle as geraniums. They produce an 
uninterrupted succession of bloom throughout the Summer, 
throwing a spray of blossoms at every leaf joint. Being such 
prodigious producers of flowers they must be supplied with 
plenty of plant foods and moisture to keep them growing. 

Dormant tubers may be started any time, beginning in 
March, depending somewhat on climatic conditions where 
they are to be bedded out. They must not be planted in the 
garden until all danger of frost is past. It usually is safe to 
allow from eight to ten weeks from the time of starting to the 
time of setting out in the garden. When ready to be set out 
the plants should just be showing color. Many people and 
most florists make the mistake of starting the tubers too early, 
with the result that the plants become pot bound, which 
severely checks them, making them more likely to ripen off 
than to bloom. 
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This year use the popular 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 


A Style for Every Purpose 
Attractive, convenient, inconspicuous. 
Beautiful gray-green color blends with 
garden picture. Markings erasible. 

SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 

HOWARD HAMMITT 


654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 

















Peterson Roses 


are the choice of experienced 
Rosarians who get more and better 
blooms year after year. 


Send for 


“A Little Book 
About Roses’’ 


(32nd annual issue) 


The Rose Catalog — plus — that 
illustrates and describes the better 
new and standard varieties and 
their culture. 

FREE east of the Mississippi. 

25 cents elsewhere. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose Specialists for 32 years 
Box 45 Fair Lawn, N. J. 











APPROPRIATE 
EASTER GIFT TO GARDENERS 
THE INVISIBLE GLOVE 


PROTECTS 
HA SOFTENS 
TON Teskin 


Gardening Without Soiled Hands 


Protection Against: 
Poison Ivy 
Irritating Plants 
Garden Stains 
Paints, Dyes, etc. 
Excellent for Burns 


Write for Circular to 
THE HANToN COMPANY 
Box 142-H, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
DISCOUNTS TO GARDEN CLUBS 














Out of Print, Scarce and Rare 
Books on Horticulture 


searched for and supplied. Send us your 
book, magazine and print wants and we will 
mail you a list of offerings without any obli- 
gation or cost. * * We also supply books on 
all subjects and in every language. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, Dept. H 
133 West 47th Street, New York City 
We also buy books, paeny se ays etc. 
Send us a list of what you have for sale. 








Peat Moss . . $2.50 bale 
Cow Manure 2.50 100 ibs. 
Sheep Manure 2.50 100 Ibs. 
p4 Bone Meal .. 2.50 100 Ibs. 
Special Prices in Quantity & 
s Shute’s Special Grass Seeds & 
EB. L. Shute & Oo. Est.40 yrs. 
616 W. UpsalSt. Ger.0320 
Philadelp Pa. 
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Philadelphia 
Flower 


Show 


@ 
March 25-30 inc. 1935 


€ 


FAMOUS 
FOR ITS 
GRANDEUR 


€ 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 
Thirty-fourth below Spruce St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














n Lane 
er eniladelphia 


SEND FOR PRICES 
CHECE-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 


Inexpensive and Durable 


1204 BE. Washin 


CHECK-R-BOARD WATTLES 
PROTECT VALUABLE PLANTS 
Germantown 


Attractive as Screen or Fence 








Bishop Rustic Bird-Houses 





will bring birds to your garden 


Tested and 
approved by the 
birds. Correct 
dimensions. Eas- 





ily opened for 

cleaning. Excep- 

tionally durable. ¢ 

Sold by leading 

Seed and Garden 

Equipment 

Stores or direct Wren House 
from Meriden. No. 40—$1.15 


Send 10c for illustrated catalogue of 
Bishop Rustic Bird-Houses and Feeders. 


WELLES L. BISHOP 
141 Murdock Avenue Meriden, Conn. 





The presence of 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


in the soil ensures rapid, healthy plant- 
growth. It imparts to the seedbed that de- 
gree of mellowness, warmth, and aeration 
which is ideal for germination. Transplanted 
seedlings and rooted cuttings develop best 
in a Leafmold soil. Write for circular. 


$2.25 per 100-Ib. bag Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 





MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire 


HORTICULTURE 


Dormant tubers can be started in shallow boxes in a win- 
dow, in a hotbed with mild heat, in a greenhouse, or in a 
coldframe. In the last three cases they should be shaded be- 
cause the sun easily burns the tender young shoots. Use a light 
garden loam mixed with an even quantity of leaf mold. If the 
garden soil is rather heavy use one-quarter garden soil, one- 
quarter clean coarse sand, and one-half leaf mold well mixed 
together. If flats are used, space the bulbs three inches apart 
each way, or if pots, a three-inch pot is large enough for the 
average bulb. Be very careful to get the tuber right side up. 
The rounded or convex side is the bottom while the concave 
or side showing an irregular cavity is the top. 

Press the tubers firmly into the soil so that the top is even 
with the surface or at most not more than a quarter of an 
inch below it. Start them in a temperature of 45 degrees to 
50 degrees. Water as necessary, but do not get the soil soggy 
or allow it to dry out. The slower and sturdier the growth, 
the finer will be the display of flowers in the garden. After 
the plants are well established, give them weekly applications 
of weak manure water but under no circumstances use fresh 
manure or anything but cattle or sheep manure. 

The plot where the begonias are to be set out should have 
shade much of the day and likewise be weil protected from 
strong winds. The soil should be well enriched, preferably 
with a four- or five-inch layer of old rotten barnyard manure 
over which a 16 per cent acid phosphate has been spread at 
the rate of one pound to ten square feet. The fertilizer must 
be thoroughly incorporated with the soil to a depth of nine 


| inches. Give the bed a good soaking and the next day plant 


the begonias, spacing them 15 inches each way. Set the plants 
about an inch deeper than they stood in the pots or shallow 
boxes in which they were started. Keep the bed moist at all 
times and repeat the feeding operation with a top dressing of 
bone meal or Vigoro every three weeks at the rate of one 
pound to ten square feet. 

The flower sprays appear at every leaf joint. They usually 
have three flowers of which the center or most beautiful flower 
is the male, while on either side will be a much smaller flower, 
usually single, both carrying seed pods on their stems which 
identify them as the female flowers. As soon as these female 
buds are large enough to distinguish, they should be removed, 
thus throwing all the strength into the male flower, which 
will grow much larger, have a stronger stem and last approxi- 
mately three weeks in good condition. If the female flowers 
are not removed before they are pollinized, then all three 
flowers will drop off in a few days and only the seed pods 
will remain to develop. All dead flowers and stems should be 
promptly removed from the plant. 

Tuberous rooted begonias make beautiful centerpieces when 
spread out on ferns laid in large shallow dishes or bowls. 
They are likewise very pretty as individuals in bud vases. 
Campton, N. H. —John C. Haartz. 


TREES WITH SHIMMERING LEAVES 


Be hes tremble like an aspen leaf’’ goes back to Spencer’s time 
and we find the characteristic in two of our native pop- 
lars, Populus grandidentata, found in the East, and P. tremu- 
loides almost everywhere. In many trees in a wind we like 
the shimmering silver of the grayish under sides of the leaves. 
It is one of the charms of the willows and particularly of the 
dark-toned weeping willow. It is less apparent on the Russian 
willows and the birches, but rather delightful on the silver 
maple. 

Never, however, had I seen it giving real character to a 
whole district until I noticed it on the sweet bay throughout 
central Alabama into Mississippi. In that district it is ever- 
green and seems to replace Magnolia grandiflora which to the 
southward gives life to the tangled lowlands. One rarely sees 
a really fine specimen tree, but they reach high up among the 
sweet gums and pin oaks. 


Groton, Mass. —R. S. Sturtevant. 
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Burpee’s 
Giant 


for only 10c. This is a somaskable vy yy 
MUREEE'S SkEDS ARE THE BEST THAT GROW. 
Burpee's Garden Book FREE 


World’s greatest ide describing all best 
Sewers “at vegetables. ‘Hundreds of illustrations. An 
it of garden informa Guar- 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 165 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


BURPEF°S SEFDS GROW 





RARE ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1935 illustrated catalogue, the 
most comprehensive published, 
4,640 different kinds of flower 
seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of Delphiniums, 
Liliums and Lupines, also a large 
selection of Herbaceous, Rock 
Plants and Shrub seeds. Free on 
application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH ENGLAND 











Tuberous Rooted 


BEGONIA BULES 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 


Giant Doubles ..... Ea. 30c, doz. $3.00 
Giant Singles 
8 separate colors or mixed 
Postpaid in New _England 
Bulbs also ready — Hanging Basket 
Begonias; Amaryllis American Hy- 

brids; Cannas; Gloxinias. 


Complete Catalog Free 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


18 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 





CAMPANULA 
POSCHARSKYANA 


Blooms from May to November, with 
18 inch prostrate sprays of large, 
grey-blue, starry flowers. 


35c each—3 for 90c 


IRIS RUTHENICA 


The violet scented Iris, with deep 
purple flowers, nicely crested, on 8 
inch stems. 50c each—3 for $1.25. 


Write for America’s most complete 
hardy plant catalog. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 





Special 
ROCK PLANT OFFER 


3 Campanula Poscharskyana ....... $1.00 
2 Potentillatonguei .............. 1.00 
2 Erodiumcorsicum ....... 1.00 
3 Erodiumcham.roseum .......... 1.00 
Erodium chrysanthum ..........._ .75 
Ee 2.00 
Iris Innominata ..... 1.50 
Iris Bloudowii ..... 1.00 
I, onc ov ccc cccesen 1.00 
EE, 1.00 
ci haa es ake «se 1.50 
6 Dwarf Bearded Iris, all different 
Banas ces ean ee seed 1.00 


Send for 1935 Catalogue 


CARL STARKER GARDENS 
Jennings Lodge Oregon 
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WE D OGZOFF” 


Keeps dogs away from evergreens, flowers, 
shrubs, trees and any where not wanted. 

Keeps rabbits from destroying young trees, 
moles from ruining your lawn, drives away mice 
and rats. One spraying lasts 3 to 4 weeks. 

Not poisonous. If your druggist, seed store or 
nurseryman can’t supply you, send his name and 
69c and we'll mail you a season’s supply. 
BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, Inc. 

Box 237 Tippecanoe City, Ohio 









BIRDHOUSES 
75c each prepaid 3 for $2.00 


For Bluebirds, Wrens, Titmice, Nut- 
hatches, Downy Woodpeckers and 
Robins in Brown and Green. 

Money Back If Not Satisfied 


WM. MEYER, Souderton, Pa. 
Township Line Road 





Collection of 6 good Pentste- 
mons, all different and labeled, 
special $1.00 postpaid 
Send for free catalog listing the old and the 
new in Perennials and Rock Plants. 

Cc. L. VAN SLYKE 
VAN’S PERENNIAL GARDENS 
Puyallup Wash. 





SEED RARITIES 


Kinds mentioned lately in this publication, 
priced per pkt. 


Tahoka Daisy .. 15¢ Odcnothera speciosa . 15¢ 

Phacelia viscida . 10¢ Myosotis Traversi . 25¢ 

Phacelia Parryi .. 10¢ Parochetuscommunis 25c 
Lepachys pulcherzima .- §0¢ 


Catalog, “Seeds of Rare Plants,” sent on 
request to Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE. MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 


ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 
dendrum Tampense). 


ORCHIDS ODD, BEAUTIFUL, 


SWEET SCENTED FLOWEBS, easily 
grown house plants on wood or in pots. No 
soil needed. Growing instructions furnished. 
Miniature plants 15c, larger clumps 25c, 50c 
and $1.00 each postpaid. Free catalogue of 
tropical house plants. 








Butterfly Orchids (Epi- 


SHAFFER NURSERIES, 8700. CLEARWATER, FLA. 





BUTTERWORTH’S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 











Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














HORTICULTURE 


HEDGES FOR HOME GROUNDS* 


HEN planting hedges it is best to dig a ditch, the depth 
and width to depend on the size of the plants. In gen- 


eral, the ditch should be about 18 inches wide and from 12 to | 
18 inches deep. If the soil is poor, some well-rotted manure | 


is mixed with the soil at the bottom, the roots are spread out 


carefully, and the ditch is filled with good soil which is then | 


firmed well about the roots. As in any other transplanting 
operation, the tops should be cut back considerably to com- 
pensate for the roots lost in digging. The young hedge plants 
should be cut back to within a foot of the ground at least, 


preferably more if possible, because the lower the plant stock | 


at this time, the sooner it will become bushy and well- 
branched at the base. After planting is completed, the entire 
hedgerow should be well watered. 

Hedges should be planted in well-drained soil and so situ- 
ated as to receive a maximum amount of sunlight. This is 


most important, for, although certain types of hedges will | 


withstand shade better than others, shade is one of the chief 
reasons why some hedges are straggling and uneven. 

Hedges should be given plenty of room for future develop- 
ment. Certain kinds, such as barberry, privet, and Japanese 
yew, can be kept less than three feet tall for a long time and 
consequently can be kept about three feet wide. Others, such 
as hawthorn, shingle oak, spruce, and linden, can not be kept 
low, and eventually grow to be five to eight feet wide. One 
must, therefore, select a hedge which, at maturity, can be kept 


well within the limits set for it. Never is it good form to plant | 


a hedge directly against a walk, drive, or property line. Al- 
ways leave plenty of room for the hedge to increase its growth 
in width. 

Individual plants may be spaced from 18 to 36 inches 
apart, depending on the kind and size of the plants, their 
price, and the quickness of effect desired. There is no necessity 
for planting closer than 18 inches except possibly with some 
of the dwarf types. 

Since privet and barberry are cheap, most people can wel! 
afford to place them closer together than 18 inches. On the other 
hand, evergreens cost considerably more; but, in order to meet 
the increased expense of this type of hedge, the home owner 
is satisfied to space the plants farther apart, at 36 inches, and 
wait several years for a permanently close and compact hedge. 
If he has more money to spend and is in a hurry for the per- 
manent effect, he buys larger plants and spaces them 18 inches 
apart. The important point to remember is that in a few years 
the ultimate effect of the hedge will be the same. The only 
difference will be that the closer planted hedge will look its 
part a few years sooner. 

Another method of obtaining quick results in a hedge is to 
plant two rows, 18 to 24 inches apart, the plants in one row 
being opposite the spaces in the other. This, of course, makes 
a wider hedge and insures the immediate filling in of the bare 
spot made by a dead plant. 

When buying hedge plants, one should select those one foot 
to three feet tall, as they are the most easily trained. Larger 
plants will do, but often it is difficult to train them properly 
to insure good branching at the base of the plant. 

In general, in sections with early freezes and long Winters 
(northeastern New York), shrubs and trees are best trans- 
planted in the Spring; in sections with late freezes (southern 
New York), shrubs and trees can be safely transplanted in the 
Fall. In particularly trying situations, such as dry soil or 
exposure to sweeping winds, planting is always done in the 
Spring. 

Spring transplanting should not be started until the ground 
is well dried and in a workable condition. Any handling or 
working will “‘puddle’’ wet soil; that is, the air spaces will 
be closed up when worked and the soil will dry out in almost 





*Cornell Extension Bulletin, No. 311. “Clipped Hedges and Their Uses’’ by Donald Wyman 
and R. W. Curtis. 


















SUCCESS WITH 


ROSES 


An interesting help- 
ful periodical, indis- 
pensable to rose 
lovers. Send only 
10c for 4 issues and 
coupon, good for 
25c on first order of 
$2.50 or more, for 


STAR ROSES 


Field Grown 2-yr. Bushes 
GUARANTEED TOBLOOM 


Rose Specialists for 
ears 


CONARD-PYLE Co. 
WEST GROVE 292, PA. 


Guaranteed ROSE 
BUSHES 


EVERBLOOMING— 
world’s finest varieties, 
two year old, field grown, 
budded on strong healthy stock, guar- 
anteed true to name. Talisman, Pres. 
Hoover, Dame Edith Helen, Butterfly, 
Betty Uprichard, Etoile de Hollande, 
Rev. F. Page Roberts, Radiance, all 
other popular favorites, including 
some new and patented varieties. 
Write for free illustrated Catalog. 


McCLUNG BROS. ROSE NURSERY 
Tyler Texas 











SPECIAL COLLECTION 


For $2.00 PREPAID, we will ship 3 
each large bulbs correctly labeled, 
as follows: 


Aflame Minuet 

Ave Maria Mother Machree 
Com. Koehl Orange Wonder 
E. I. Farrington Picardy 

Golden Dream Mrs. P. W. Sisson 
Mammoth White Vanity Fair 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 19385 CATALOG 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





HEMEROCALLIS 


Rival finest lilies. Our first set has pleased 
garden makers everywhere for their supe- 
rior merits, season 100 days, a new set will 
be released in September. Season 150 days, 
in the south longer, all very fine ones. One 
large type earlier than Dr. Regel, later than 
Mrs. Wyman. Color range from near white, 
palest lemons, yellows, oranges, reds. Ful- 
vous, better colorings, size, form, longer 
season. In our newest hybrids we will have 
pure whites, many newer colorings, very 
much larger, more beautiful, 12/72” tail, a 
whole season, no disease, a-1 in dry years, 
always a success, easy to grow. Some fine 
dahlias, gladioli, peonies, narcissus equally 
superior and outstanding, all evolved by the 
latest methods of breeding science. List 
now, send for copy. 


Cc. BETSCHER, DOVER, OHIO 








| GARDENIA PLANTS 
Potted Gardenia Plants in All 
Sizes. Send for Price List. 
170 Brighton St., Belmont, Mass. 
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Sichidtlaeut 


Fifty 





Valuable both to the Ex- 
perienced and Beginners 
Your Oopy Is Ready. 
Write today. 


The W. F. ALLEN CO. 


324 Market St. Salisbury, Md. 


years’ experience 
behind our 1985 Berry- 
| Book. It will help you. 
Describes Fairfax, Dor- 
sett, Oatskill, etc., New 
and Better Varieties, and 
tells How to Grow Them. 





Send today for this valuable booklet: 
describes and illustrates the leading 
varieties of Strawberries including 
New Dorsett and Fairfax; Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Grapes, Frult Trees, etc. 
Giving complete cultural directions 
written by a life-long Strawberry 
d tells how we grow ou 





. selected strain Townsend’s Guaran- 
toed Plants. Every fruit grower should have this book 


E. W. Townsend & Sons, 42 Vine St., Salisbury, Md. 





CARFF'S 


we Newburgh —Potomac— 
beg tt 
2 apes— 
\ Thorniess Young . Fine 
assortment Fruit Trees. Chinese 
Beauty Bush — Winter Flowering 
Witch Z 
mB Catalog Fruit’ Ornamental Plants Free. 
, |. M. SCARFF’S SONS 
Bex 209 New Cartisie, Ohio 


MOVING TREES service 


When you buy Tree Service—whether 
it is seasonal care, surgery er moving 
—don't buy on a “labor” basis; bu 
skill, experience, integrity and ulti- 
mate satisfaction. 
Examinations and estimates 
without obligation. 





R 
WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 


FRUIT PLANTS 


A> Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs 














with the sharpest, handiest flower cutter on the market. It 
cuts all types of stems on a slant, clean, easily, without crush- 


ing or tearing, prolonging flower life by allowin ae od 
water absorption. Always apy 2 because its Gil 

razor blade can be changed in a jiffy 

Beautifully made from rustproof stainless «oer our choice 
aon or daffodil yellow catalin ha odie 

Please address Dept. H-3 





of = 
ONLY $1, acne coaagened 


° i353. —< 
BATES FLOW ER CUTTER 








BEATRICE 


GARDENS 
GOLD MEDAL DAHLIAS 
GLADIOLUS and CANNAS 

Cut Flowers and potted Plants 
for all occasions 


BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS 
630 So, Main St., Sharon, Mass., Phone 776 





Make and Keep the 


“Lawn Beautiful” 
Golf Green Top Dress, one of 
WRIGHT Scientific SOILS con- 
tains all requirements. 

Lasting Results 
Specialists in 
Corrective Soils for 
Clay, Sandy or Poor Soil Conditions 


EXHIBIT NO. 207. || WRIGHT SOIL COMPANY 
N.Y. FLOWER SHOW OLD BRIDGE, N. J. 








HORTICULTURE 


brick-like consistency. In such soil it is almost impossible for 
plant roots to grow. 

Fertilizing is often unnecessary, since the more hedges grow 
the more frequently they will have to be sheared. However, if 
the soil is poor or a young hedge needs added stimulus to 
attain the desired height, a mulch of well-rotted manure can 
be placed around the base of the plants or worked into the 
soil. This can be done either in the Fall or in the Spring. A 
mixed fertilizer (5-10-5) could be applied at the rate of five 
to ten pounds for each 100 feet of row depending on the size 
of the plants. For old, mature plants it may be possible to 
make an even stronger application, but this should be done 
only after a previous trial application. 

Most deciduous hedges can be treated far more ruthlessly 
than they have been. When they get old and open at the base, 
it would be far better to cut them down to within a few 
inches of the ground than to try to get additional branches by 
the use of fertilizers and added care. The cold Winter of '33- 
34 clearly demonstrated this important point to many home 
owners. All privet hedges and even barberry hedges were 
injured in certain sections of New York. Other plants had 
their tops killed entirely. Most of these plants came up again 
from the roots; many of the hedges that were cut back to the 
ground in the early Spring were more dense and more compact 
at the end of the first growing season than they had been for 
many years. Consequently, an old and worn-out deciduous 
hedge should be cut in the early Spring before the buds begin 
to swell, leaving only a few inches growth at the base. A 
bushy, vigorous hedge will result in short order. This does 
not apply to evergreen hedges, for they do not respond to 
vigorous treatment so rapidly as do deciduous hedges. 

Young deciduous hedges should be pruned heavily when 
planted (many to the ground) in order to make the hedge 
more dense at the base. Ordinarily the plants are allowed to 
grow vigorously the rest of that season to develop a strong 
root system. Another heavy pruning may be necessary the 
second season, after which frequent trimming, to promote 
denseness, is desirable until the hedge reaches maturity. 

The general shape should be wide at the base and narrower 
at the top. Styles differ. Some like a rounded hedge while 
others prefer one more or less triangular with only a very 
narrow flat surface at the top. The hedge with the rounded 
top tends to shed the snow much better than the one with a 
flat top, and this is important in sections where the snowfall 
is heavy, particularly if the plant used is weak-wooded. 


A HARDY CALIFORNIAN AZALEA 


HAVE often been asked as to the hardiness of Azalea 

occidentalis. Now, I have this information from a well- 
known amateur in Pennsylvania who writes, ‘“The handsome 
A. occidentalis came through last Winter safely. It withstood 
a temperature of 20 degrees below zero in perfect condition 
and every bud flowered. After several years’ trial I am satisfied 
that this azalea, one of the finest, is hardy here.”’ 

This is the only deciduous azalea in the Far West. It is 
found in California at all altitudes. On the northwest coast 
it comes down almost to the seashore while in the Sierras it is 
found above 4,000 feet. 

The height varies with conditions. Along stream banks in 
the coast ranges, where it grows in a tangle of shrubs and 
trees, it is often 12 to 15 feet high, while in full open either 
in the Sierras or the inner coast ranges four to six feet is nearer 
the usual height. There it makes a compact many-branched 
shrub, spreading widely. 

The color varies much. More often it is white with a large 
yellow blotch, but along the coast of Humboldt County, 
Calif., near the sea it is often a very fine pink. It is very 
fragrant, a fact which may account for the common name of 
honeysuckle often given it by the mountaineers. 


—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Calif. 
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CED Wt ist 
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BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 


RHODODENDRONS 
EKALMIAS and AZALEAS 
Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 feet 
NORTH CAROLINA 


LINVILLE 
Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
Catalog upon request Augusta, Georgia 
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NEW AND RARE 
Species of Rhododendron 


Many of these have been grown directly 
from seeds collected in West Ohina, Thibet 
and adjacent territory. Also ings of 
original a= some of which have not yet 
flowered, List on request. 

JOS. B. GABLE 


Stewartstown Pennsylvania 


DAHLIAS 


Your name on our mailing list 
will bring you our 1935 catalogue 
free. 

LUBECK GARDENS 
29 FIFTH ST., ATTLEBORO, MASS. 











Alpine Garden Seeds 


And rare native seeds fresh from 
the Pacific Northwest. 5c and up 
per pkt. List gladly mailed. 


JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S. 
821 WEST PENDER ST., VANCOUVER, CANADA 


ROCK GARDEN SEEDS 


If you are interested in Seeds of 
Rock Garden plants and rare 
alpines send us your name and 
address for our new price-list. 


CURT UNVERHAU, HICKSVILLE, N. Y. 

















Choice Perennials 


AMY HORE 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 
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° + The New | HOSE HOLDER NEAR SILLCOC 
Ni ew K 


“Black” Rose 


PAT. NO. 87 

Lowest color tone ever 
reached by a Hybrid Tea. 
Everblooming; extremely 
hardy. Strong, field-grown 
bushes, ready for Spring de- 
livery. $2.00 ea. Supply 
limited; order today. 


ROBERT WAYMAN. BOX 8B. BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 





GOURD SEED 


Mixed Prize Winning Strain 
Pkts. 50 cents 1 oz. $1.00 
Easy to grow. Complete planting and 
cultural directions with every order. 


J.J. LAMONTAGNE & SON 
WOBUEN MASS. 


FRINGED GENTIAN 


Pot-grown plants that will grow and 
blossom for you in Fall, 1935. 


3 for $1.00, $3.50 per 12; $25.00 per 100 
Send for our complete catalog 
GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box G PUTNEY, VERMONT 
“Grown in Vermont, IT’S HARDY” 








NUT TREES that Bear ina Year 


CHINCHINQ, a new hybrid Chestnut 
(grafted) should bear the first season after 
setting. No other nut tree bears so quickly. 
Grafted trees 2 to 3 ft. $2 each, $20 dozen. 


Grafted Black Walnuts, grafted hybrid Hick- 
ories, grafted northern Pecans hardy in Ontario. 
Ask for price list. 


SUNNY RIDGE NURSERIES, ROUND HILL. VA. 








IRISES 


for the 
Rock Garden, Pool Edge, 
Hardy Border 
Write for Catalogue 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
60 N. MAIN Street, W. Hartford, Conn. 











SUNSHINE PLANT SHELF 


Doubles and trebles the plant capacity of 
every sunny window. 





EVERYONE SAYS: “Why in the world 
has no one ever thought of such a thing 








before?” 
SS STATE Pyne = BOSTON 


Full Descriptive Circular on Request 


RARE NATIVE PLANTS 
from “The Land of the Sky” 


Clinopodium carolinianum Draba ramosissima 

Franklinia alamataha Carex fraseri 

Stewartia malachodendron  Shortia galacifolia 

Ilex vomitoria Spigelia marylandica 
CATALOG FREE 


NIK-NAR NURSERY 
Biltmore Station Asheville, N. C. 








GLADIOLI 


My lists has many of the world’s finest glads 
and will be mailed free upon request. 
SUPERIOR COLLECTION POSTPAID 
Large bulbs: 2 Bill Sowden, 2 Maid of 
Orleans, 2 Pelegrina, 2 Mildred Louise, 8 
Red Lory, 3 Sunshine Girl, 8 Orange Butter- 
fiy, 4 Pourle Merit. 3 Picardy, all oe $2.00. 
LEONARD C. LARSON 
5921 N. Atlantic Avenue, Portland, Oregon 


PENN STATE TOMATO 





In 1934 Four Tons of Fruit were har- 
vested in 115 days after sowing the seed 
in greenhouse. Possible yield 20 tons per 
acre. Fruit a rich scarlet, evenly colored, 
interior a dark red, few seeds. Pkt. about 
50 seeds, 25 cents, postpaid. 


GREGORY SEEDS, Marblehead, Mass. 

















re garden hose is often temporarily disconnected from the 
sillcock to draw water for purposes beyond the range of 
the hose or the practicality of obtaining it in that manner. 
Thus, the hose end, nut and gasket frequently must drop into 
sand when it is laid down. 

This can be avoided with a simple home-made device. 
Fasten a common heavy rubber dog doughnut or play ring 
to the wood near the cock as shown in the picture, and at a 
slight angle. Two or three ordinary long shingle nails will 
hold it securely. When the hose is disconnected slip a bit of 
the hose-end through the ring. Friction of the soft rubber and 
the slight straightening pull of the hose will keep it securely 
in place. No metal touches the rubber covering of the hose, the 
small heads of the shingle nails being set into the rubber of the 
play ring on the inside. The rings are inexpensive, tough, stiff 
and strong, and will support a hose end with its nut attach- 
ment very conveniently. 








A home-made device to hold the garden hose 


THE SPRING STAR-FLOWER 


heard September, I discovered that a pot of triteleia bulbs, 
that were set away to rest in the Spring, had started to 
grow, so I repotted them at once. They began to bloom the 
last day of December, and have kept up a constant succession 
of their starry, six-pointed, lavender flushed flowers for a 
month now, with every indication of continuing for some 
time to come. The flowers are about an inch and a half in 
diameter, and are borne singly on eight-inch stems. The grassy 
leaves are a trifle longer. Bailey calls the odor onion-like, but 
my nose can find no onion scent about it. It is one of the 
debatable odors, rather sweet, but with an odd undertone 
that some persons might not like. The scent is not strong 
enough to be repellent, in any case. 

Triteleia unihora—Spring star-flower— is called Brodiwa 
uniflora now, and it’s also known as Leucocoryne uniflora and 
Milla untflora. It is a native of Argentina. 

—Rachel E. Caughey. 
Antrim, N. H. 


SHORT HANDLED MORTAR HOE 


FIND that a mortar hoe with the handle cut off is more 
useful than a bog hoe, and is much easier to use too, because 
it is thinner and will cut turf much more readily. I reset the 
blade of mine to give it a little different ‘‘hang.”’ 
—E. Pomeroy. 
Windsor, Conn. 
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Are You Interested 
in Rock Gardening? 


Then, — you should be a member of this 
rapidly growing, country-wide organization 
devoted to the advancement of we designed 
and successful rock gardens in America. 
Membership in this organization enables 
you to learn about proper construction of 
rock gardens, about rock plant culture 
about new plants of special merit, and to 
keep in touch with the latest developments 
in this delightful form of gardening. 

For information on membership, write to 

AMERICAN ROCK GARDEN SOCIETY 

DorotTuy EBEL HANSELL, Secretary 


522-H FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 













4 yr. transpl., 4-8", real postraip 
Colo. Blues. Excellent trees, very %.- 
root systems. Every Tree Guaranteed Te 
Live. Ask for Price List of Ever- 
greens, Shade Trees, Shrubs. 


and HENDERSON’S 1935 gorgeously 
illustrated Flower and Vegetable Seed 
Catalogue. Please mention this magazine. 


PETER HENDERSON ECD. 


35 CorRTLANDT ST. NEw YorK 















This valuable 32 page booklet "Secrets 


of Success in Pruning’ tells you how. 
Soke py SEYMOUR SMITH & SON.INC. 
T-3 QAKVILLE, CONN, 


or Booklet frez with purchase of a°Snap-Cut” 
Pruner at your Hardware or Seed store 





Specializing in 
Hardy Chrysanthemums 
and 
Delphiniums 


Send for Illustrated Folder 


JAMES WHEELER & SON 
Boston-Worcester Turnpike, Natick, Mass. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
East 


ord, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 














‘6 . s 99 
The awakening of Spring 

Pink dogwood, sturdy, fine, well branched: 
2-3’ ea. $1.15, 6 for $5.75; 3-4’ ea. $1.75, 
6 for $9. Lovely hybrid liiacs—collection 
75 varieties, heavy: 2-3’ ea. $.75, 6 for 
$3.50; 3-4’ ea. $1, 6 for $4.50. Flowering 
Crabs, 5-6’ ea. $1.25, 6 for $6, 12 for 
$10.50. Japanese Red Maples, 1%4-2’ ea. 
$1.90, 3 for $5. 


KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, INC. 
Kingsville Marylend 





THE REGAL LILY 
5 Large Bulbs $122 Postpaid 


Plont now tor beeutitul summe: flowen Send, with your order, 
" the seme: and eddrewes of ton triends who heve Mower 
gerdems, and we will send you on extra lerge bulb FREE 


Write for 







burh list Ulustrated in color. 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F.D. 6, BCX 5S! H, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


SOUTH AFRICAN SEEDS 


Newest crop seeds, strong and viable, of 
interesting South African bulbs, succu- 
lents, and rare composites, always in 
stock for quick shipment. Wonderful 
assortment. Unique Catalog, Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 

































everyone who enjoys seeing each month 
a beautifully printed and zesttully written magazine 
devoted entirely ta flowers and gardens. 20c « copy. Pub- 
lished since 1914. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
7 mo. for $1.00- » 40c saving. Order Today. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, America’s finest gar- 
den monthly. As official organ of the Nat. 
Assoc. of Gardeners and the American Rock 
Garden Soc., it brings a wealth of informa- 
tion at little cost. Subscribe now at $2.00 
per year. Single copies, 25c. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 


Garden Digest 


is the only magazine that 
condenses and reviews 
the best garden articles 
and ideas from hundreds 
of magazines, books and bul 
letins. You receive Garden 
Digest 12 times for a dollar, 
36 times for two dollars. Sam 
ple for adime, or three 3c stamps. 
Address: GARDEN DIGEST, 
217A Great Oak Lane, Pleasant- 
ville, New York. 
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A REPELLENT 
Aids in keeping dogs away from ever 
greens and other plants. 
NON-POISONOUS 
Send 35c for large sifter top can 
3 cans $1.00—postage prepaid 
P. W. RHOADES 


SOUTH SUDBURY MASS. 
Se ee ee 














LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
OF 


LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
WINTER TERM IN BOSTON 
Spring Term Starts April 10. 34th 
Year. Full Growing Season in Groton. 
Catalog. John Parker, Director, 
69 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 





BERBER’S JULIANAE. Outstanding Ever- 
green Barberry. 12 to 15 inches, B. & B., 
75c each; 3 for $2.00; 18-24 in. B. & B., 
$1.00 each; 8 for $2.50. F.0O.B. Le-Mac 
Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 





BEAUTIFUL CHINESE HOLLY (Ilex Cor- 
nuta). 2-3 ft., balled in earth and bur- 
pes, each $1.50; 3 for $4.00. F.O.B. 
Le-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 





HEDERA HELIX CONGLOMERATA. 

Dwarf ivy with tiny twisted foliage. 3 inch 

poe ey lants, 50c each; 12 for $5.00. 

pia . Le-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Vir- 
nia. 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Yews, Flowering Trees, Japa- 
nese Maples, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, 
Pink Dogwoods, 5 to 75 cents each, send 
for list. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Bucks Co., Penna. 





HABRANTHUS: Sensational Lily from 
Chile. New, rare brilliant red. Blooms Sep 
tember. Thrives under sod, unequalled for 


naturalizing. “Bilderback’s,” Gray, Georgia. 





DAHLIA, GLADIOLUS or DELPHINIUM. 
Hard Pollenated seed. Packet 20c. List. 
Roscholme Gardens, Brunswick, Maine. 








HORTICULTURE 
NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Aggeler & Musser Co. (Los Angeles, Calif.) ‘A & M reliable seeds, 1935.” 
Arenius, Arthur A. (Longmeadow, Mass.) ‘‘Gladiolus price list, season 1935."’ 
Barr & Sons. (11, 12, 13 King St., Covent Garden, London, Eng.) Barr's gold 
medal seeds, 1935. Barr’s bulbs for Spring planting—lilies, gladioli, etc.’’ 
Berkeley Horticultural Nursery. (Berkeley, Calif.) ‘America’s finest 1935 fuchsia 
collection.”’ 
Borsch, Wm., & Son, Inc. (Maplewood, Oregon.) 
alpines and perennials, 1934-1935.” 
Bunyard, George, & Co. (Maidstone, Eng.) 
Case, B. O., & Sons. (Vancouver, Wash.) 
Chatauqua Dahlia Fields. (Mayville, N.Y.) 
Clark, William Edwin. (‘‘Sunnymede,’’ Sharon, Mass.) 
England.’’ (Gladiolus). 
Colonial Gardens. (Rushford, Minn.) ‘‘A gladiolus fancier’s catalog for 1935.” 
Curtis Dahlia Gardens. (Ionia, Mich.) ‘1935 dahlias.’’ 
Eden Gladiolus Gardens. (Hayward, Calif.) ‘‘Gladiolus of distinction and choice 
iris.”’ 
Ediund, J. V. 
Emerson, Thomas W., Co. 
1935 offerings.’’ 
Excell Dahlia Gardens. 


*“‘Hardy—native and imported 


“‘Bunyard’s seed catalogue, 1935.” 
‘Flowering trees of the Orient.” 
“Spring 1935 price list.”’ 
“Glad greetings from New 


(White Bear Lake, Minn.) ‘*1935——Dahlias, gladiolus, peonies.”’ 
(215 State St., Boston, Mass.) ‘‘Highest quality seeds, 


(E. Lynn, Mass.) ‘‘Price list, 1935." 

Flying Cloud Farms. (Acushnet Sta., New Bedford, Mass.) ‘‘Gladiolus, 1935."’ 

Gillet, Felix, Nursery. (Nevada City, Calif.) ‘Nut trees, ornamental plants.” 

Gladahlia Gardens. (Chicopee Falls, Mass.) ‘‘Dahlias, cannas, and gladiolus." 

Glendale Flower and Water Co. (Glendale, Calif.) ‘‘Aquatic plants, cut flowers, 
fish food, scavengers, fancy gold fish.”’ 

Grey, Thomas J., Co. (16 So. Market St., Boston, Mass.) 
plants, agricultural implements for 1935.” 

Haddondale Dahlia Gardens. (Haddon Heights, N. J.) 
1935." 

Hav-alook Gardens. (Fowlerville, Mich.) 

Heaton, Foss, Glad Gardens. (Creston, Iowa.) 

Hendrickson, I. S. (Jamesport, L.I., N.Y.) 

Hewitt & Co., Ltd. (Warwickshire, Eng.) 
seeds.”’ 

Houdyshel, Cecil. (La Verne, Calif.) ‘‘Cacti and succulents.”’ 

House of Gurney, Inc. (Yankton, §.D.) ‘‘Seeds and trees, 1935.” 

Hovey &% Co. (150 Milk St., Boston, Mass.) ‘‘Reliable seeds—-Garden annual 
1935.” 

Huntington, Ralph E., Nursery. (Painesville, Ohio.) ‘‘Rare alpine, perennial and 
annual seeds, hardy and herbaceous rock plants, 1935."’ 

Kelly Bros. Nurseries. (Dansville, N.Y.) (Fruits and ornamentals, 1935.) 

Kemp's Gardens. (Little Silver, N.J.) ‘1935 dahlias, gladiolus, iris."’ 

Krider Nurseries. (Middlebury, Ind.) (Trees and shrubs, fruits, roses, perennials) 
“1935.” 

Kunderd, A. E., Inc. (Goshen, Ind.) ‘‘Kunderd gladioli 1935." 

Lamb Nursery. (Spokane, Wash.) ‘New and rare plants.”’ 

Larson. Leonard C. (5921 No. Atlantic Ave., Portland, Oregon.) 
bulbs and bulblets of quality, 1935.” 

Locust Valley Dahlia Farm. (Cold Spring Harbor, L.I., N.Y.) 
economy retail price list.’ 

Long. J. D., Seed Co. (Boulder, Colo.) ‘‘Long’s Spring garden book, 1935.” 

McConnell Nursery Co. (Port Burwell, Ontario, Canada.) ‘*1935 hardy plants for 
Canadian homes.”’ 

McDonald, Kenneth, & Sons Ltd. 
bulbs 1935.” 

Maule, Wm. Henry. 
farm crops, 1935." 

Meussdorffer, Alice, Dahlia Gardens. 
“‘Dahlias, 1935.” 

Nevil Primrose Farm. (Poulsbo, Wash.) 

Paramount Gardens. (Plainfield, N.J.) 
native violets, dwarf iris.” 

Park, George W. (Greenwood, S.C.) 
seeds, season of 1935.”" 

Pfitzer, Wilhelm Ltd. (Stuttgart, Germany.) ‘“‘Pfitzer, 1935.’’ (General catalog.) 
Power, Wm., & Co. (25 &% 26 O'Connell St., Waterford, Ireland.) ‘Power's 
seeds, 1935.” 
Rivoire pére et fils. 
Rohland, Caroline. 


“Seeds, bulbs, and 
“‘Haddondale dahlias, 


“Hardy rock plants."’ 
“Glad guide, 1935."’ 
(Peonies, lilies, gladiolus. ) 
“Spring 1935—Hewitt’s worthwhile 


‘Gladiolus 
“‘Dahlias, 1935 


(Ottawa, Canada.) ‘‘McDonald’s seeds, plants, 


(Philadelphia, Pa.) ‘‘Maule’s seed book—vegetables, flowers, 
(487 Hanover St., San Francisco, Calif.) 


**1935 primroses.”’ 
“Choice perennials, terrestrial orchids, 


“Park's flower book of choice dependable 


(16, rue d’Algérie, Lyon, France.) ‘‘Seeds and plants, 1935."’ 

(Woodstock, Vt.) (Succulents and foreign pottery.) 

Rosecroft Begonia Gardens. (Point Loma, Calif.) ‘‘Begonias.”’ 

Ross Bros. Co. (Worcester, Mass.) ‘‘Ross seeds for 1935.” 

Springhill Dahlia Farm. (Grand Rapids, Mich., R.F.D.2) ‘Growers of newer and 
better dahlias, plants or roots.”’ 

Smith’s Bulb Gardens. (Clarkston, Wash.) 
lovers, 1935.” 

Stevens, H. W. 


“Smith’s garden book for flower 


(Waterbury, Conn.) ‘Steven's gladiolus bulb price list.” 

Titus Nursery Co. (Waynesboro, Va.) ‘Spring 1935.’’ (General catalog.) 
Townsend, E. W., & Sons. (Salisbury, Md.) ‘Townsend's approved strawberries, 
berry plants and fruit trees, 1935.” 
Truffaut. Georges. (Versailles, France.) 
Walker Dahlia Gardens. (No. Dighton, Mass.) 
Waterer, Hosea. (714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Pa.) 
Webb, Ed., & Sons. Ltd. (93 King St., E., Toronto, Can.) 

1935." (Seeds. ) 
Werner, Friedrich. (Beuel, am Rhein, Germany.) 
(Dahlias. ) 
Will, Oscar H., & Co. (Bismarck, N.D.) ‘‘Pioneer seed house nursery &% green 
houses of the Northwest. Seed corn specialists, 1935."’ 
Wilmore. W. W., Dahlia Farm and Nursery. (P.O. Box 382, Denver. Colo.) 
“Growers of shrubs, evergreens, and hardy perennials, bulbs, etc., 1935." 


“Spring 1935.’ (Seeds, plants.) 
“Dahlia price list for 1935.’ 
“‘Waterer’s seeds, 1935." 
*‘Webb’s garden book, 


“‘Rheinische dahlienkulturen."’ 


SECOND FLOWERING OF HEMEROCALLIS 


‘Ppp ym the note in the February 1 Horticulture, 
on the flower of hemerocallis, I have had the variety 
Queen of May bud for the second time, but too late in the 
season to blossom. The variety Apricot blooms early in the 
Spring, again in July, and also in the Fall. I have cut a stalk 
at freezing time so that it could finish blooming in the house. 
—E. Pomeroy. 
Windsor, Conn. 
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Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 





CHRISTMAS ROSE. (Helleborus wiger) 4 
\ear clumps, 75c each $6.00 we 10. F.O.B. 
Le-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 





SCOTCH HEATHER. (Calluna Vulgaris, 
and varieties). parang ° ix clumps. 40c 
each; aaa me 10. F.O.B. Le-Mac Nurseries, 
Hampton, Virginia. 





GENISTA TINCTORIA FLORE PLENO. 

Dwarf double-flowering broom. 4 inch pot 

lants, 60c each; $5.00 per 10. F.O.B. 
Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 





THREE WORTHWHILE EVERGREEN 
PYRACANTHAS. Lalandii, Rogersiana 
Aurantiaca, and Yunnanensis Gibbsii. 4 
inch pots, 50c each; 3 for $1.25. F.O.B. 
Le-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 





AZALEA KAEMPFERI. Torch Azalea. 10 
inches high. Nice bushy plants. 60c each; 
$5.00 per 10. F.O.B. For larger sizes and 
other varieties, write for seeeee. Le-Mac 
Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 





INTRODUCTORY OFFERS! $1.00 Each. 
10 Everblooming Roses. 15 Hardy Chrysan- 
themums. 60 Swiss Giant Pansy Plants. 110 
Large Glad Bulbs. 20 Cannas, 12 Named 
Dahlias. Free Catalogue. Riverside Gardens, 
St. Louis, Michigan. 





KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS SEED will 
make your lawn a permanent pleasure. We 
row and select the best for this purpose. 
ive pounds $2.00. 10 pounds $3.75 deliv- 
ered. 100 pounds $26.00 not prepaid. In- 
structions furnished. Walnut wn Farm, 
Route 8, Lexington, Ky. 





PLANT BARGAINS: 30 Swiss Giant Pansy 
plants; 6 Delphinium, Blackmore and Lang- 
don strain; 6 Aquilegia (columbine) Scott 
Elliott Long Spurred. All above plants sent 
prepaid for $1.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Send for Bargain List. Breeces Green- 
houses, Delaware, Ohio. 





FIVE GOLD MEDAL WINNERS, 25c. 

Trial packets: Nasturtium Scarlet and 

Golden Gleam, Cosmos Orange Flare, Calen- 

dula Shaggy, Tithonia. Choice Seeds, Al- 

pines, Bulbs. Gladiacre Gardens, Sharon, 
ass. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties. 
Herbaceous Peonies, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sink:ng Spring, 
Pa., Drawer 115. 





GLADIOLUS — DAHLIAS, at reasonable 
prices. List on request. Ware Valley Gar- 
dens, Box 238, Ware, Mass. 





OUR NEW Gladiolus Catalog: Yours for the 
asking. Braucher Gardens, Route 2, East 
Akron, Ohio. 





DAHLIA-BOOK describing 700 varieties; 
complete cultural directions, free. Kunzman, 
New Albany, Ind. 








DAHLIAS—=3 Roots Postpaid $1.00—Bag- 
dad, scarlet; Josephine G, pink and yellow; 
Thomas A. Edison, purple. Send for bargain 
catatonye- B. K. Matlack, Box R, Bridgeton, 
ton, N. J. 





DAHLIAS: (How to grow large Dahlias.) 
Book Free. Gladahlia, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





DAHLIAS: Send for list. Choice varieties. 
Edwards Gardens, Chicopee, Mass. 





DAHLIAS, IRIS, half _- List. James 
Jay, Eureka Springs, Ark. 





FRUIT TREES, VINES and PLANTS: 
Write for “rr. Rainbow Nursery Service, 
152 West 42nd St., New York City. 





WATER LILIES, BOG PLANTS, Lotus. In- 
structive list mailed. Howell’s Water Gar- 
den, Shellman, Georgia. 


WILD PLANT PRICE LIST: Special! 
Cypripedium acaule, $1.00 per doz. Orchis 
spectabilis, $1.50 per doz. White Pine seed, 
$2.00 per lb. Myron Wheeler, Berlin, Mass. 








ARTEMISIA FRIGIDA seed: Rare, lovely, 

silvery, hardy perennial for rock garden. 

iow packet, 30c. Gray & Cole, Ward Hill, 
ass. 
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